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THE 


HEIRESS OF RIVERSDALE. 


CHAP. XX. 

A RECOGNITION. 

X HUS passed several months of seclu¬ 
sion ; Eloisa’s mind as well as frame daily- 
gained strength—she had long ceased to 
regret the scenes of pleasure to which she 
had once devoted her time and thoughts, 
but there was one subject she had not 
ceased to regret; for never did the re¬ 
membrance of Henry Percival occur, with¬ 
out the bitter reflection, that by her own 
conduct she had losWiis esteem. His 
VOL. II. a 
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character had risen higher than ever in 
her estimation, since she had become sen¬ 
sible of the faults in her own. 

But the subject was prohibited—never 
even to Rosalba, whose faultless bosom 
was the chosen repository of her most se¬ 
cret thoughts, from her conviction of her 
tried worth—never even with her, would 
she converse on this early object of her 
first affection, for that lie was lost to her 
for ever she was convinced ; and to con¬ 
quer the weakness that still lingered in her 
heart, so far as to prevent its effect on her 
present conduct, was her firm resolve. 

“ No,” thought she, “ the virtues of the 
great and good Lord Avonmore I may, 
and ever shall love and revere, but the af¬ 
fection, the attachment of Henry 1‘ercival 
I must learn to forget.” 

The newspapers of the day were a lux¬ 
ury Eloisa still permitted herself, and by 
this means they learned the elevation to 
which the wisdom and integrity of Perci- 
val had led him. The Parliamentary dc- 
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bates gave often specimens of his persua¬ 
sive eloquence, that went to the heart of 
Eloisa, and that he occupied a high post 
in the Ministry soon reached them. His 
popularity was daily increasing, and his 
character was the theme of universal ad¬ 
miration. 

Often in their charitable rambles, had 
Eloisa and llosalba remarked the liieh 

o 

towers of a nobleman or gentleman’s seat, 
the only dwelling superior to the poor 
huts of the peasantry in the vicinity of 
the castle; it appeared to be about the 
distance of a mile, and it was some time 
before Eloisa recollected to enquire of old 
Hubert, who was its possessor; but how 
greatly was she surprised when she heard, 
that it had descended within a few years 
to General Morland, from a distant branch 
of his family. Lady Evelina had been re¬ 
sident there during the time the General 
was abroad with the army, and her hu¬ 
manity of disposition had made her name 
revered in the neighbourhood. 
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Letters from Mr. Godfrey, in a few 
weeks after they had been settled at Llang- 
moryn, had conveyed to Eloisa intelligence 
the most satisfactory. Her active friend 
had visited Rivcrsdale; he had in the 
course of business found occasion to apply 
to Mr. Stanley, who, generously discard¬ 
ing all resentment towards Eloisa, had 
lent Mr. Godfrey his ready aid in her af¬ 
fairs. Eversley had been overtaken, seized, 
and compelled to surrender great part of 
her property; but the complicated state 
of her a Hairs in general, from neglect and 
villany, he said, would render it a work 
of time to arrange them. 

This Eloisa was not inclined to regret; 
she wished not to return to the gay world, 
and she had soon another subject to think 
and to hear of. General Morland’s family 
arrived at Mount Conrad, and the servants 
at Llangmoryn were eager to relate the 
event; but not from her own domestics 
only did she learn the intelligence—in ev¬ 
ery cottage to which her humanity led 
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her, she was destined to hear the praises 
of Lady Lvelina JVlorland, lier extensive 
benevolence, her winning affability, her 
exemplary piety, were the themes of every 
tongue; and .this amiable woman was the 
cherished friend of Lord Avonmore. 

llosalba’s fervent imagination delighted 
to dwell on the hope, of seeing Eloisa in¬ 
troduced to this charming woman, but 
her friend seemed to shrink from the 
idea.— 

“ Oh no, Rosalba,” said she, “ Lady 
Evelina must have learned to despise me. 
The world has, doubtless, exaggerated 
every error, and a character so faultless as 
hers, would revolt from intimacy with one 
so borne down with frailties, so weak, so 
erring. 

Eloisa, however, knew little of Lady 
Evelina, as the event proved ; and soon 
was she compelled to add her testimony to 
that of the voice of report, which so loudly 
proclaimed her Ladyship's worth. The 
inhabitants of one humble cottage in the 
u 3 
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valley, had been for some time the pen¬ 
sioners of Eloisa ; an aged peasant and his 
nfirm wife, with a married daughter in a 
lingering decline, and five infant grand¬ 
children, in extreme penury, had strongly 
excited her compassion. The unfortunate 
young woman had reached the last stage 
of her melancholy disease, and Eloisa visit¬ 
ed the abode of sickness on a line morning 
in the summer, just at the moment when 
a frightful paroxysm induced the terrified 
relatives to believe her in the action of 
dissolution. 

Bv the active exertions of Eloisa, she 
was recovered from a fainting fit, and while 
she was in the act of supporting the head 
of the poor invalid, and gently exhorting 
the afflicted parents to composure and re¬ 
signation, llosalba was nursing the baby, 
and drying the tears of the terrified chil¬ 
dren. Just at this period a stranger en¬ 
tered the hut; it was a female so plainly 
dressed, that in Englaud she would scarce- 
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iy have been recognised as belonging to 
the higher class. 

Perceiving the general distress, and the 
need of assistance to aid Eloisa in her hu¬ 
mane exertions, she pressed forward, as¬ 
sisted in administering the restoratives, 
giving the invalid air, and keeping the 
children from the bed of their dying mo¬ 
ther, which in spite of Rosalba’s entreaties 
they clamorously thronged. Inattentive 
to aught but her humane office, it was not 
till the poor invalid began to revive, that 
Eloisa perceived she was indebted to the 
assistance of a stranger, and raising her 
eyes they fixed on a soft, interesting coun¬ 
tenance, which though in part shaded by 
a veil, it immediately occurred to her was 
not w holly unknown ; but the confused 
recollection she retained of the person of 
Lady Evelina Morlaml, in the transient 
interview she had formerly had with her, 
was too imperfect to recognize her in the 
person of the stranger ; but her Ladyship 
waited not for an introduction. 

B 4 
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“ I have, I believe,” said she, “ the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Riversdale. You 
will pardon this unintroductory address, 
but we arc neighbours, and here, if any 
where, we may surely dispense with the 
forms of etiquette.” 

JEloisa answered with the sweetness na¬ 
tural to her, and expressed the strong de¬ 
sire she had long felt, for an opportunity 
to acknowledge, in person, the obligations 
she owed to her attention. Lady Evelina 
would not sutler her to allude to the sub¬ 
ject. 

“ You do not know, Miss Riversdale,” 
said she, “ that you have a very sincere 
admirer now at Mount Conrad.” Eloisa 
blushed deeply, though she scarcely knew 
why, and Lady Evelina added: “ I assure 
you. General Morland received an impres¬ 
sion in your favour, the first time he ever 
beheld you, which continues unabated. 
Consider it then, pray, as a great effort of 
magnanimity in his wife, to say, that not 
even lie will receive you there with greater 
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pleasure than I shall; but we will together 
solicit your company, if you will receive a 
morning visit from us to-morrow.” 

Eloisa most readily assured her, that 
she should think herself highly honoured, 
and she returned home enchanted with 
Lady Evelina, and too happy in reflecting 
that now, at least, her choice of associates 
would not be disapproved by Lord Avon- 
more. 

On the following morning the General 
and his Lady paid their promised visit;— 
the former told Eloisa, that the pleasure 
of her society was not wholly unexpected, 
for that in all the letters of Lady Evelina’s 
relation, Mr. Godfrey, he had spoken 
much of her, and had particularly men¬ 
tioned her present residence. Gradually, 
the intimacy between the possessors of the 
adjoining estates became greater. 

In Lady Evelina Morland, Eloisa found 
realized all her most sanguine ideas of per¬ 
fection. Neither romantic nor sententious, 
neither violently elated nor fantastically 
li 5 
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depressed, her Ladyship’s manners and 
temper preserved that happy medium, so 
calculated to produce her own felicity and 
that of all around her. She soon discov¬ 
ered the extreme susceptibility of Eloisa’s 
disposition, she saw her rare endowments, 
and the superiority of her talents and un¬ 
derstanding, and she felt an interest in her 
fate, sufficiently powerful to induce her to 
exertions, that might tend to a restoration 
of the peace which self-reproach and dis¬ 
appointment at present estranged from her 
bosom. 

By degrees, she obtained the entire con¬ 
fidence of Eloisa relative to her own af¬ 
fairs ; and h wing, in the absence of the 
General, accustomed herself to take an ac¬ 
tive part in the management of her own 
estate, she was enabled to advise with and 
assist her. A letter from her cousin, Mrs. 
Dorien, about tins time contributed much 
to the revived comfort of Eloisa; the ex¬ 
cellent Harriet reproached her severely for 
not informing her of her late distresses. 
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which on their arrival at Worthington 
Hall she had heard from Mr. Stanley. 

“ IIow I was shocked,” she added, c< I 
need not I am sure tell you. Oh my be¬ 
loved Eloisa! what misery has that vile 
Lady Hareourt caused you ! But for her 
pernicious counsels, never would you have 
plunged into errors so widely extensive in 
their consequences; but Mr. Stanley as¬ 
sures me, that your affairs will be all final¬ 
ly arranged to your satisfaction, and that 
chiefly by the interference of a friend, 
whom I must not, 1 find, name. Our 
good Mr. Godfrey, I understand, has also 
been an able and valuable assistant. Droop 
not then, mv best Eloisa—vour reallv va- 
luable friends are as much so as ever;— 
think no more of the despicable set whom 
you formerly honoured with that appella¬ 
tion. 

“ Mr. Dorien bids me say, that his best 
services are yours ; he has already discus¬ 
sed your affairs with your other active 
agents here, so that no doubt all will be 
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right at last.—You will wish me to say 
something of myself and my caret spose&\ 
I shall therefore only add, that vve both 
appear as happy as, considering the innu¬ 
merable blessings we enjoy, we ought to 
be; but observe, it is a rational sort of 
happiness, not the love-sick nonsense of a 
boy and girl. Come and witness it, my 
beloved Eloisa, for though I boast of my 
felicity to you, who have always known 
the few secrets I ever had, I may acknow¬ 
ledge that it will not be quite perfect, till 
you arc once more reinstated at Rivcrs- 
dalc, and Oh with what joy will you be 
received there by 

Your fondly attached 
Harriet Dorien. 

“Who then is it,” thought Eloisa, “ who 
thus lends his active aid in my affairs?”— 
her heart suggested a name her lips eould 
not utter, and the hope that she was right 
was a balm to the wounds of her selt'-re- 
proving mind. 
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An intimacy founded on congeniality of 
tastes, pursuits, and disposition, was ra¬ 
pidly formed between Eloisa anil Lady 
Evelina Morland. Rosalba having been 
; resent at their first interview, could not 
n Jd being also known to her Ladyship, 
though the same dislike to being intro- 
d ced to society still manifested itself, even 
in this remote part of the world, in the de¬ 
portment of the mysterious Italian. Lady 
Evelina, waving all ceremony, frequently 
visited them, and one morning in the 
absence of Rosalba, after enquiring for 
her— 

“ You must excuse me, my dear Miss 
Riversdale,” said she, “ if 1 am solicitous 
to make some enquiries of you respecting 
this interesting foreigner. That she is a 
dependant on vour benevolence I hear 
from the voice of report, propagated pro¬ 
bably by your servants, but her appearance 
is so extraordinary, her manners so supe¬ 
rior, and every look and action so loudly 
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proclaim high birth and education, that I 
cannot help feeling more than usually in¬ 
terested on the subject.” 

“ And such did she appear to me, and 
such were my feelings,” said Eloisa, “ when 
in penury and illness I first beheld her.” 
She then succinctly related her first meet¬ 
ing with, and subsequent adoption of Ro- 
salba, to which Lady Evelina listened with 
undivided attention. 

“ She strongly reminds me,” said she, 
“ of the family of Altieri at Florence. 
They are all remarkable for a particular 
cast of countenance, and the Signora’s fea¬ 
tures appear to me strongly to resemble 
those of the Marchese Altieri. Fra} 1 ,” ad¬ 
ded she, “ did your affianced friend St. 
Edmond, never mention in his letters any 
thing relating to the family of Altieri ?” 

“ Never,” said Eloisa; “ 1 do not re¬ 
collect having till now ever heard the 
name.” 

“ He knew them well,” said Evelina; 
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" but it is now too late for conjectures— 
we will therefore drop the subject,” and 
she instantly reverted to some other topic; 
but her words dwelt on the memory of 
Eloisa, and the first time she was alone 
with Rosalba, on something occurring in 
conversation relative to Italy, she could 
not forbear saying— 

“ There is a question, my dear Rosalba, 
which I have often wished, but scarcely 
dared to ask you ; do not however answer 
me, if it should revive in your mind aught 
painful to recollect. Yet, I acknowledge 
some words that this morning escaped La¬ 
dy Evelina, by reminding me of my early 
engagement, have raised again an often 
suppressed curiosity to ask, whether dur¬ 
ing that period of your life passed in Italy, 
chance ever personally or by report brought 
the family of St. Edmond to your know¬ 
ledge ?” 

She ceased, and for a moment Rosalba 
was profoundly silent, then turning her 
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dark eyes on Eloisa, in a tone of strong 
emotion she said— 

“ You once promised me, never to en¬ 
quire aught relating to myself or my for¬ 
mer life. Oh, generously pardon me for 
reminding you of that promise, and never 
again may any subject be introduced, on 
which I cannot, dare not give you full and 
entire satisfaction.” 

“ Be satisfied,” said Eloisa, “ that you 
shall never be urged to be more explicit 
on any subject, than your own inclinations 
prompt you to be, and forgive, my dear 
llosalba, the incautious curiosity I have 
displayed.” 

“ Ab, it is I who ought to solicit for¬ 
giveness,” said Rosalba, “ for it is 1 who 
am the offender; but dire necessity alone 
impels me to err against the dictates of a 
heart, overflowing with gratitude.” 

Here the conversation terminated, with 
a resolution on Eloisa’s part never again to 
revert to a topic, that from some inexpli- 
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cable reason, scem«‘tl to give such pain to 
her more than ever, dear Rosalba. 

Often had Eloisa felt a strong curiosity 
to know the particulars relating to St. Ed¬ 
mond ; and as she learned from Lady Ev¬ 
elina’s words she was acquainted with 
them, in their next interview she reverted 
to the subject. 

“ Though I was a considerable time at 
Florence,” said her Ladyship, “ I never 
knew Mr. St. Edmond personally, but I 
have frequently seen the Marchesc Altieri, 
at whose house I know he was intimate.— 
If you are however desirous to know his 
history, and it is certainly natural that 
you should wish to learn the circumstan¬ 
ces relating to a man, with whom you 
were to be so nearly connected, I have 
no doubt I can procure you the informa¬ 
tion you wish from bis friend the Cheva¬ 
lier Morliui. 

“ Rely on it, whenever an opportunity 
occurs I will do it. I rather think his 
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short life was marked with events, pro¬ 
duced by his singularly romantic dispo¬ 
sition.” 

Eloisa rejoiced in having obtained a pro¬ 
mise to know particulars, which had often 
occupied her thoughts. 
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CHAP. XXL 

RESTORED PEACE. 

“ MORLINI,” said Lord Avonmore, 
as they sat at breakfast a few days after 
the prorogation of parliament, “ 1 have a 
great mind to indulge your wish of making 
a tour through some part of our island.. I 
must relax a little. What say you to a 
run over the Welch mountains?” 

The Chevalier was charmed with the 
scheme; it was immediately put in exe¬ 
cution ; they travelled incog , and were 
thus enabled to enjoy the privacy both so 
much delighted in. The Chevalier, who, 
ever since the accident of Eloisa had made 
her an inmate of Lord Avonmore’s house, 
had been the confidant of his thoughts on 
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that subject, had been most anxious to 
promote the felicity of his friend, by a 
union with the object of his early attach¬ 
ment. 

Of liloisa, he had from his first know¬ 
ledge of her judged correctly; he had 
been an attentive though a silent observer, 
and lie was assured that the passion of his 
friend was returned. Iler errors, he was 
convinced, were not those of the heart, 
and her striking talents and amiable man¬ 
ners had filled him with the warmest ad¬ 
miration. He knew she had sought a re¬ 
treat in Wales, and lie hoped, and began 
to believe, that she was the magnet who 
attracted Lord Avoumore there. He could 
not forbear alluding to her residence near 
Mount Conrad. 

“ You guess the object of our excursion 
Morlini,” said his Lordship, “ and I ac¬ 
knowledge 1 go with a hope, that it may 
prove successful, and restore long estranged 
peace to my bosom. Miss Rivcrsdale is 
resident in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of Lady Evelina Morland, and from a pas¬ 
sage in one of the General’s letters, I sus¬ 
pect they are become acquainted. On 
Lady Evelina’s judgment I can rely. Oh! 
should I find that late events have had a 
salutary effect on a mind by nature formed 
noble and amiable, happiness may yet be 
mine ;—of the dreaded reverse, I cannot, 
dare not think.” 

The arrival of the Earl and his friend 
at Mount Conrad, was hailed with sincere 
pleasure by the Morland family ; but Lord 
Avonmore’s mind was occupied by one 
subject, and lie longed, yet dreaded to in¬ 
troduce it. It did not occur till after din¬ 
ner, when as the Chevalier was surveying 
the mountainous prospect from the win¬ 
dow, and remarking the insulated situation 
of the mansion, from which no human 
habitation was discernible, her Ladyship 
said— 

“ But pray, Signor, do not suppose we 
are quite excluded from all society; we 
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have human habitations and human beings 
very near us, I assure you.” 

“ Yes,” said the General, “ and rational 
beings too, and not only rational but beau¬ 
tiful. Why Evelina,” he added, turning 
to his lady, “ we have not yet told Avon- 
more of our acquisition at Llangmoryn 
Castle.” 

“ Ah, my Lord 1” said Lady Evelina, 
casting a penetrating look at the Earl, 
“ your old friend Miss Riversdale is our 
nearest neighbour, and I think I may add 
our friend, for a few months have created 
an intimacy which I trust will be perma¬ 
nent.” 

“ Yes,” said the General,” she captivated 
me in town, and she has completed her 
conquest here.” 

Lord Avonmore listened anxiously to 
the eulogium that followed from Lady 
Evelina, and the delighted Chevalier was 
transported with joy. Little did Eloisa 
conceive who was an inmate of Mount 
CVmrad. A long walk with Rosalba had 
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fatigued her, and she had seated herself at 
the piano, in the dusk of the evening, with 
no light but that the window admitted, 
when the sound of voices reached her.— 
Not expecting, at such an hour, that the 
MorJand family would visit her, and hav¬ 
ing no other visitors to expect, she con¬ 
tinued to play on ; Rosalba had left the 
room, and she concluded the piece she 
was singing, before she discovered that she 
had auditors. 

Lady Evelina’s voice first aroused her, 
and startled, she arose to receive her; she 
perceived several other figures, but the 
dusky hue of twilight would not allow her 
to distinguish their persons. 

“ I bring you, my dear Miss Rivers- 
dale,” said she, “ in a visitor of mine, an 
old friend who is desirous of paying his 
devoirs to our fair recluse of Llangmoryn.” 

At the name of Lord Avonmore, the va¬ 
rying tint of Eloisa's complexion would 
have betrayed her confusion, had not the. 
friendly twilight concealed her agitation. 
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To Lady Evelina, who held her hand, it 
was sufficiently revealed, and she kindly 
gave her an opportunity of recovering her 
composure, by requesting her not to order 
lights immediately. When they were 
seated, a lively conversation ensued. Elo- 
isa welcomed the Chevalier with unfeigned 
pleasure, for with her he had always been 
a favourite. 

They prolonged their visit till the moon 
arose to light them on their return, and 
Lady Evelina obliged Eloisa to promise to 
spend the following day at the Mount.-— 
With an agitated heart Eloisa prepared for 
her visit, but no solicitation could prevail 
on Rosaiba to accompany her, and Eloisa 
saw with regret, that a gloom the most 
extraordinary had overspread the counten¬ 
ance of her companion. At times the wild 
stare, which had more than once before 
terrified her, betrayed the mind of Ilosal- 
ba to be ill at ease ; and when dressed for 
her visit, Eloisa bade her adieu, she grasped 
the hand presented to her with eagerness. 
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and, pressing it to her lips, and to her 
heart, exclaimed—“ Go, dearest friend! 
go and enjoy the happiness you merit; 
but never once think on Rosalba. Oh! 
let not one sigh for her, intrude on the 
felicity marked out for you 1 

Then, shuddering convulsively, she 
dropped the hand she held, and fled to 
her chamber with frightful precipitation. 
The surprize and alarm of JCloisa, almost 
induced her to remain at home, so anxious 
was she to soothe and calm the perturbed 
spirits of her friend ; but, ignorant of the 
cause of her disquietude, and well know¬ 
ing, that, when in such a frame of mind, 
she invariably sought solitude, and, no& 
even from her, would admit of intrusion, 
she only waited to be assured, that she 
was quiet in her apartment; anil then, 
w'ith a mind not a little depressed, by the 
strange perturbation of her protegee , she 
set out to Mount Conoid. 

The promise of secrecy, that Rosalba 
had, more than once, extorted from her, 

VOL. IX. c 
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only prevented her relating the foregoing 
scone to Lady Evelina. She felt how 
greatly she wished for some advice, rela-_ 
tive to the extraordinary Italian ; and she 
determined to return, at an early hour, to 
satisfy herself of her restored composure. 
Within a short distance of Mount Conrad, 
she met the General and the Chevalier, 
coining to meet her. They conducted her 
to the saloon, where she found Lord Avon- 
more and Lady Evelina, in close conver¬ 
sation. 

To his Lordship, even Eloisa’s entrance 
was an intrusion ; for it related to herself. 
He had opened his whole heart to his 
friend, who, much as she had wished for 
his alliance with her niece, was too 
anxious for his happiness, and too sin¬ 
cerely the friend of Eloisa, to withhold 
her real sentiments. She spoke of Miss 
Riversdale in the highest terms. 

“ 'l he confidential communications, 
with which she has honoured me,” said 
her Ladyship, “ have convinced me, that 
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late incidents have had such an effect, as 
theycould only have on a mind and under¬ 
standing of the first class. 

Sir William Riversdale, though a good 
man, appears to have had no great know¬ 
ledge of the human heart. To contract 
his daughter to a man she had never seen, 
and to rear her in habits of intimacy with 
another, seems to have been a plan, pre¬ 
cisely calculated to disappoint his wishes. 

“ At a time when she most needed a 
mother’s care, she seems to have expe¬ 
rienced most neglect; and, with no kind 
monitor, but an adviser the most fasci¬ 
nating and dangerous, that beauty 'and 
talents, such as she possesses, should.have 
led her into error, could only be expected 
by those, who know the strong attractions 
ot the world to youth and inexperience. 
Let me, however, add, that the resolu¬ 
tion and firmness she has displayed, in 
quitting, voluntarily, the scene of temp¬ 
tation, with her virtuous efforts to retrieve 
her past faults, submitting to deprivation 
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and self-denial for the better regulation of 
her affairs, discovers an innate superiority 
which no misfortune can degrade.” 

The glowing countenance of Lord Avon- 
more spoke his rapture, and Eloisa at 
once regained her full empire over his 
heart. 

“ To you, my dear Lady Evelina,” said 
he, “ I shall leave the opening of my cause. 
She has given you her confidence on other 
subjects, you must solicit it on this, the 
most important; and you must ascertain, 
from your own observations, whether she 
actually retains, for her early companion, 
such sentiments as will form the future 
felicity of us both.” 

“ It is certainly the first commission of 
the kind, with which I was ever entrust¬ 
ed,” said Lady Evelina, laughing; “ but, 
as I sincerely wish success to the cause, 
my best endeavours shall be exerted in 
your behalf.” 

After dinner, when alone with Eloisa, 
she introduced the subject of Lord Avon- 
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more ; she spoke of his high qualities, the 
consideration and eminence to which they 
had led him, and she carefully marked the 
effect of her words on her young auditor. 

“ We have,” said she, “ given the 
greatest proof of the excellent opinion we 
have of him, by our wish to see him united 
to our dear Henrietta; but it was not to 
be; and we have now ceased to hope for 
such an event.” 

The heightened colour, the glistening 
eyes of Eloisa, betrayed her emotion; but 
she could not utter a syllable. Conscious 
error induced her to fancy, it was now im¬ 
possible to raise her expectation so high, 
and the reflection overpowered her with 
sadness. 

Lady Evelina saw her confusion, but, 
forbearing to notice it, reverted to the 
active part his Lordship had taken in the 
regulation of her (Miss Riversdale’s) af¬ 
fairs. 

“ You are, indeed,” said she, “ under 
no small obligations to him, I find, for 
c 3 
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his exertions in your cause.” Feeling now 
compelled to speak—“ O I am sensible,” 
she cried, “ too sensible of all I owe him. 
My liberation from an early and forced 
engagement, could not have been ascer¬ 
tained, to my satisfaction, but for his ge¬ 
nerous interference.” 

Lady Evelina smiled .—“ But did it 
never occur to you, my dear Eloisa,” said 
she, “ that his generosity was not wholly 
disinterested ? Lid you never,” she added, 
archly, “ suspect, that he had an inclina¬ 
tion to supplant St. Edmond himself?” 

Eloisa hid her blushing face with her 
hand; and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
“ Oh! Lady Evelina, do not lower me in 
my own estimation, still more than 1 am 
already fallen, by such suggestions. If 
those were once Lord Avon more’s senti¬ 
ments, my own conduct must, long since, 
have obliterated them.” 

Lady Evelina was shocked that she had 
caused such agitation ; but, ere she could 
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answer, the subject of their conversation 
was himself at the feet of Eloisa. 

“ No, beloved friend of my earliest 
years,” said he, “ never, never can the 
attachment I imbibed, in (lie loved shades 
of Iiiversdale, he obliterated ; it survived 
even the extinction of hope,, and now 
anxiously awaits your own decision.” 

“ Oil Lady Evelina!” exclaimed Eloi 
reproachfully. 

“ Let me, my dear Miss Riversd.de, 
exculpate myself,” said Lady Evelina.— 
“ For your mutual happiness, I was 
anxious to ascertain jour real sentiments; 
but, believe me, I by no means planned 
this impetuous greeting ; and, with all the 
fine qualities with which, in our partiality, 
we have invested his Lordship, I find he 
possesses no small portion of the impa¬ 
tience of human nature. Be advised, dear 
Eloisa, and punish him for his impertinent 
intrusion, by all the harsh things you can 
find in your heart to say to him.” And, 
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so saying, she laughingly quitted the 
apartment. 

Left to plead his own cause, he found 
Eloisa not inexorable. Grateful for that 
warm attachment, which not even con¬ 
duct he so wholly disapproved could ef¬ 
face, which had led him to the most stre¬ 
nuous exertions, when uncertain whether 
she regarded him with even the friendship 
of her childhood, how could she resist 
making the acknowledgment he solicited, 
that it had never ceased to be mutual r— 
But scarcely had the avowal escaped her 
lips, ere the recollection of her diminished 
fortune, her deranged affairs, recurred to 
her memory, and, with an altered coun¬ 
tenance, she cried— 

« But Oh, my Lord 1 how ean I, al¬ 
most a bankrupt in fortune, in fame, how 
ean 1 hope or expect”—He hastily inter¬ 
rupted her— 

“ Only suffer me to hasten the period 
when your interest will be mine, and 
leave to me the arrangements to which you 
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allude. All is in a fair way of being com¬ 
pleted. The united efforts .of my good 
friends, Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Stanley, 
have happily succeeded.” 

“ And your Lordship,”—added Eloisa. 

“ I thought our candid Harriet could 
not keep a secret,” said he, smiling; “ but 
it is now no matter. So deeply interested, 
I had little merit in any exertions I was 
induced to make in your cause. Your 
house in town is disposed of; but your 
villa, and the monuments of your taste 
each contained, I could not resolve should, 
be dispersed ; they are all mine, and will, 
I trust, once more be vonr’s.” 

When joined by the rest of the party, 
the significant looks of the General rather 
disconcerted Eloisa; but Lady Evelina’s 
gaiety relieved her ; aud when, at an early 
hour, she pleaded Rosalba’s indisposition, 
as a motive for returning home, the Ge¬ 
neral, taking her hand, said— 

“ If Lord Avonmore had not been an 
old friend, I should have resented his mo- 
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nopoly of your society to-day ; but, of 
course, you had the sports and amusements 
of childhood to descant upon; or, as he 
has a fertile genius, he might possibly hit 
upon some other subject, as interesting; 
so, I believe, I must forgive him, and 
suffer him to escort you home.” 

In a frame of mind the most enviable, 
Eloisa reached Llangmoryn Castle, and 
was proceeding to make anxious enquiries 
for Rosalba, when she was met by Nor¬ 
man, who informed her, that the Signora 
had quitted the Castle very soon after her 
departure, and was not returned. Inex¬ 
pressibly alarmed, she ordered an imme¬ 
diate search, but it was in vain : Ilosalba 
had completely disappeared, and no traces 
of her could be discovered. In indescriba¬ 
ble anguish, Eloisa visited her apartment. 
Here, on her dressing-table, appeared a 
folded paper, directed to herself. She 
unclosed it, and read these words : 
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“ To Miss Riversdale. 

“ A strange fate pursues me; I nflhst 
leave you ; I must fly from you ,—accuse 
me not of ingratitude, it is far from my 
heart, and Oh! I conjure you, seek not 
to discover my retreat, and still I adjure 
you, preserve my secret inviolate. Should 
the period ever arrive, in which I dare to 
reappear, believe that with joy, with trans¬ 
port, you shall again behold 

ROSALBA.” 

Eliosa doubted not, on reperasing this 
epistle, that her desertion had been decid¬ 
ed on, when she appeared so agitated* in 
the morning—greatly shocked, that she 
was alone and unattended, in a country 
where she was a stranger, she felt extreme 
uneasiness for her fate, but the injunction 
of secresy, and her own promise so re¬ 
peatedly given to preserve it, still in¬ 
duced her not to entrust Lady Evelina, 
with the mysterious conduct of her pro¬ 
tegee. When her absence was - observed. 
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therefore she evaded naming the cause, 
and#nformcd the servants that the Sig¬ 
nora had satisfied her, by the note she had 
left, as to the reason of her departure. 

The loneliness of her mountain castle 
would now have been severely felt had 
not her now happy prospects given her 
a subject to meditate on that employed 
all her thoughts. 

Lady Evelina reminded by the Che¬ 
valiers’s presence of her promise to en¬ 
quire for Eloisa particulars relative to St. 
Edmond ; solicited him to give them in 
writing. He presented them himself to 
Eloisa. 

“ Thev are all,” said he “ now necessary 
to be known of my friend, and may account 
for what may have appeared mysterious in 
his conduct, to a family with whom he 
once expected to be allied.” 

Eloisa read the memoir alone—it was 
as follows:— 

'• Till the death of St. Edmond’s father 
my friend’s life had been passed princi- 
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pally at Florence, at the palace inhabit¬ 
ed by the noble family of Altieri. Rerfted 
in total ignorance of the engagement 
formed for hirn in England, he had con¬ 
tracted an early attachment which marked 
his short and eventful existence, with un¬ 
mitigated suffering. The beautiful and 
accomplished daughter, of the Marchese 
Altieri was the friend of his childhood 
and youth; devoted to each other, no 
dread of the future intruded, because 
both were alike ignorant that there ex¬ 
isted any obstacle to their union. 

“ The mother of St. Edmond had 
with her last breath requested, that her 
son might be educated in the faith she pro¬ 
fessed, and her husband unable to re¬ 
sist her supplications, had acquiesced, thus 
every thing conspired to promote a pas¬ 
sion which was not even suspected by 
the friends of St. Edmond. The Signo¬ 
ra Altieri as she approached maturity, 
became celebrated for her beauty and ta¬ 
lents, and the lirst of the Italian nobility 
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sought her alliance, but she was insensible' 
to the allurements of grandeur, and lived 

onlv for St. Edmond. 

%> 

He happy in her society, feared no- 
coming storm, till it burst on his head; 
recalled from Florence by the indisposi¬ 
tion of his father, he was at once made 
sensible of the sacrifice required of him, 
his English engagement was made known 
to him by his parent, on his death bed; 
how in the awful hour of near approach¬ 
ing dissolution could he declare his own 
inability to fulfil it? The fatal moment 
rapidly approached, and the emotion, 
the •hesitation, the anguish, of St. Ed¬ 
mond was attributed to grief for the loss 
he was about to sustain. When death 
had deprived him of a father, he still hesi¬ 
tated how to act, his health was injured 
by the state of his mind, and an evasive 
letter to Sir William Riyersdalo, he fan¬ 
cied, would give him time to deliberate, 
but in the mean time intelligence of his 
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forced engagement had reached the Palace 
Altieri. 

The distress of the Signora- had betray¬ 
ed all, and the Marchese, doating on his 
daughter, insisted on an explanation from 
St. Edmond. With high ideas of his own 
rank and consequence, the Marchese was 
a man of strict honour, he had lost his 
wife soon after the birth of the Signora, 
and in this, his only child, were placed 
his fondest hopes—he wished to see her 
united to some family of birth and wealth 
equal to his own, but the early attach¬ 
ment she had manifested to St. Edmond, 
though as yet unsanctioned by him, would 
have induced him to yield his own incli¬ 
nations to her happiness, especially as he 
was perhaps a too fervent admirer of St. 
Edmond himself. 

A candid acknowledgement from St. 
Edmond, revealed his actual situation, to 
the Marchese, but it was accompanied 
with a solemn protestation, that he would 
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never fulfil his forced engagement, unless 
absolutely compelled to it. 

“ And will not honour compel you to ful¬ 
fil it ?” said the Marchese; “ ah, Cheva¬ 
lier! what stronger tic can bind such a 
heart as yours to the performance ?” 

“ I vvill travel,” answered St. Ed¬ 
mond, “ I will at least take time to de¬ 
liberate.” 

“ No,” said the Marchese, “ my 
daughter shall never be the means of in¬ 
ducing you to disobedience, to entailing on 
vour conscience endless remorse. Go 
Chevalier, ratify your early contract, and 
find'your happiness in the approbation of 
your own heart.” 

Deaf to all farther solicitations, the 
Marchese obliged his daughter to retire 
into a Convent, till St. Edmond had quit¬ 
ted Florence, but he went not as they 
imagined to England ; he merely made a 
journey to his friend Morlini, who resided 
at some distance from that city; to con¬ 
sult with him on what measures he should 
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adopt. Here he learned the death of the 
Marchese Altieri, and the succession of his 
brother, to his title, and the guardianship 
of his daughter. 

Unlike his predecessor, the present 
Marchese was proud, ambitious, and un¬ 
feeling; he had children of his own, and 
intelligence soon reached him, that lie 
had destined the Signora Altieri for his 
eldest son, the heir of his house; but 
though St. Edmond was lost to her—she 
had resisted all the solicitations of her 
uncle, and no persuasions could induce 
her to leave the seclusion of the convent. 
A new persecution was now commenced, 
she was told she should be compelled, 
either to take the veil, or to marry the 
Heir of Altieri, lest she should be led to 
dishonour her noble ancestry, by an in¬ 
ferior alliance. 

The Marchese had discovered that St. 
Edmond was yet in Italy, and he was in 
hourly apprehension lest his niece, should 
escape his vigilance, but he knew not the 
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mind of Celina, she was too well convinced 
the honour of St. Edmond was pledged 
to the English Lady, to allow him for her 
sake to incur the danger of its forfeiture. 
She wrote to him, to this effect, in an¬ 
swer to an address which he had found 
means to convey to her in the convent. 
The distraction of St. Edmond's mind 
brought on some constitutional com¬ 
plaints; he left Florence, to return to it 
no more, but ere bis disorder had termi¬ 
nated futallv, the heart-rending in tel- 
ligenec, of the total disappearance of the 
Signora Altieri, was conveyed to him. 

Wearied, it was supposed, by the per¬ 
secution of her relations she had quitted 
the convent and no information of her 
route could be procured. Perhaps this 
blow accelerated the fate of St. Edmond; 
every search and enquiry had been dili¬ 
gently made, by his friend, the Chevalier 
Morlini, but all proved alike unavaling, 
and the retreat of the Signora was as yet 
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undiscovered, when news of St. Edmond’s 
dentil reached Florence. 

It was generally believed that she had 
been conveyed to some more secure con¬ 
finement by her ambitious Uncle, in order 
to elude the pursuit of St. Edmond, and 
prevent all farther communication ; but if 
it were so it remains unknown. The Sig¬ 
nora Altieri had not reappeared in the 
circles of Florence, of which she was once 
the brightest ornament, when Lord Avon- 
more and the Chevalier Morlini quitted 
Italy, and she, perhaps, like her hapless 
lover, was the victim to the ambition and 
prejudices of her family. 

Eloisa perused the foregoing narrative 
with deep interest, it gave birth to a sus¬ 
picion, which yet filled her mind when 
the Chevalier appeared ; he was sent on a 
commission by Lady Evelina, but seeing 
Eloisa engaged in the memoir of his friend 
he beged he might not interrupt her, and 
as he stood by the instrument, he looked 
over some music, that laid scattered upon 
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it. Suddenly he started, and a gastly 
paleness was diffused over his countenance 
as lie exclaimed— 

<! Whose writing is this?” holding in 
his hand an Italian song written and com¬ 
posed by llosalba. Eloisa answered that it 
was the writing of the Ladv who had late- 
ly left her. 

“ Lady,” said he in a hollow voice, 
“ The Signora Altieri then is in England, 
and under your protection. This confir¬ 
mation alone was wanting, from Lady Eve¬ 
lina Morland I have heard the rest.” 

The suspicion had certainly occurred to 
Eloisa, as she read the narrative of St. 
EdmOnd, from the Chevalier’s words, she 
had no longer a doubt that Rosalba was 
the Signora Altieri. The interest and 
agitation which the Chevalier manifested, 
led her to believe he had been the rival 
of St. Edmond. 

“ Where great God ! where is she 
nowhe exclaimed wildly. 

“ I know not," answered Eloisa, “ she 
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has withdrawn herself from my protec¬ 
tion, and most truly should I rejoice 
could I be assured she was in peace and 
safety.” 

“ Have you no clue by which to seek 
her said he in a voice of anguish. 

“ None,” said Eloisa “ the only persons 
to whom she is known in England, are 

the Nuns at-, in whose society she once 

passed the time, during my absence from 
town. Of them I purpose to en¬ 
quire.” 

“ Leave to me that task,” said he, 
“ once convinced she is in England, rely on 
it I shall discover her retreat, and Oil 
Celina! never again surely wilt thou avoid 
my sight.” 

He passed rapidly from the presence 
of Eloisa, but returned to conjure her, to 
be silent, on all that had passed to their 
friends, particularly to Lord Avomnore, 
from whom he said, for the present he 
was most anxious to conceal it. 

“ When next we meet,” said he “ I 
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may have much to explain. Oh ! may it 
be in an happier hour.” 

She promised sccresy, and he disap¬ 
peared ; but her curiosity was more than 
ever raised. That there had been some 
connexion, in the fate of the Chevalier 
and Rosalba, she had before been inclined 
to believe, from the agitation the latter 
had betrayed, on hearing lie was in Eng¬ 
land; and on meeting him in Mr. God¬ 
frey's boat, but she determined to wait 
with patience, and sccresy, the result ac¬ 
cording to her promise. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

DOUBTS AND PERPLEXITIES TERMINATED. 


LORD AVONMOIIE now proposed 
Eloisa's immediate departure for Rivers- 
dale, where he earnestly wished to receive 
her, at the altar, from the hand of Mr 
Stanley ; and Lady Evelina Morland was 
easily persuaded, to afford her countenance 
and, protection on a journey, which was 
to decide the fate of her friends. No delay 
would be admitted of. All necessary pre¬ 
parations, Lord Avonmorc said, should he 
made, previous to their arrival at Rivers- 
dale ; and lie departed, for this purpose, 
with the Chevalier, to town, leaving Eloisa 
to accompany General Morlaud’s family, 
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who had intended to quit Wales about 
this time. 

Far different were the feelings of Elnisa, 
as she quitted her mountain residence, to 
those she had experienced on her arrival 
there ; and the strange ambiguous fate of 
Rosalba, seemed now the only subject of 
real regret left on her mind. By Lord 
Avonmorc, she had written to Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, warmly thanking him for the friend¬ 
ship he had manifested towards her, and 
soliciting a return of the favour she had 
once forfeited, by her neglect of her early 
friends. 

"Unable to retain resentment against the 
daughter of Sir William Riversdale, he 
was at the Manor, ready to welcome her 
return to her paternal mansion. Tile 
emotions of Eloisa were violent, as she 
drew nearer the beloved abode of her 
youth; and, when she saw Mr. Stanley, 
ready to assist her in alighting from the 
carriage, tears obscured her sight, and she 
tried in vain to articulate her joy, at again 
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beholding one of her first and best friends; 
but, ere she reached the drawing-room, a 
delightful surprise awaited her, and she 
found herself encircled in the arms of her 
beloved Harriet. 

“ Could you think,” said she, when the 
first expressions of joy were over, <e that 
I should not be the first to hail your ar¬ 
rival ? Till now, my happiness has been 
incomplete; but to see you once more in 
our old haunts, and” (she added, archly) 
“ with the same companion too, Eloisa 
seems to restore all its old delights to the 
Manor. 

Lady Evelina, who had much admired 
the frankness and goodness of heart she 
had discovered in Miss Worthington, 
during her attendance on Eloisa at Lord 
Avonmore’s house in town, (after the ac¬ 
cident which made her a temporary resi¬ 
dent there,) was pleased to renew the ac¬ 
quaintance ; and Harriet declared, she 
must leave Dorien and his friends to dinfe 
alone, and amuse one another; for she 
n 
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could not find in her heart to be separated 
from her cousin, on the first day of her 
restoration. 

A letter, from Lord Avonmore, had 
informed Harriet of recent events ; and, 
with a glow of real pleasure on her coun¬ 
tenance, she congratulated Eloisa on her 
now happy prospects. 

In visiting Mrs. Stanley, Sir George 
and Lady Worthington, and all her old 
friends, the first few days, after Eloisa’s 
return, fled rapidly ; and the arrival of 
Lord Avonmore, completed the happiness 
of the party assembled at the Manor. 

He brought Sir Edward Erville with 
him ; but the Chevalier had, greatly to 
the surprise of his friend, declined attend¬ 
ing him, and had departed from town on 
some expedition, of which he had evaded 
declaring the object. 

Such had been his Lordship's expedi¬ 
tion, that every preparation was now com¬ 
pleted ; and Mr. Stanley’s benediction 
was alone wanting to complete his feli- 
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city. It was delayed by no unnecessary 
scruples on the part of Eloisa. To return 
to the world, as the wife of Lord Avon- 
more, was the first wish of her heart; and 
to enjoy its pleasures in moderation, in 
future, her fixed determination. 

The nuptials were celebrated as pri¬ 
vately as a numerous circle of friends 
would permit. General Morland gave her 
to Lord Avonuiore; and the lately de¬ 
pressed, humbled Eloisa, beheld herself 
reinstated, at once, in affluence and rank, 
and united to the first and long-loved pos¬ 
sessor of her aft'ection. 

On one of those evenings, when tilt? 
towers of Uivcrsdale once more re-echoed 
with the sounds of mirth, and general 
hilarity prevailed, a carriage was observed 
to stop at the great gates. Eloisa saw 
from the window two figures alight from 
it; a shriek of joy escaped her; and, 
darting forwards, at the door«of the draw 
ing-room received to her arms the lost 
Hosalba; no longer the depressed, mys- 
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terious Signora Violetti, but elegantly 
habited, her eyes beaming with pleasure, 
and restored to all the grace and anima¬ 
tion natural to her character. She was 
followed by the Chevalier Morlini, who 
was as warmly greeted by the Earl. Dis- 
cngaging Rosalba from the embrace of 
Eloisa,— 

“ Permit me,” said he, “ to introduce, 
to the Earl and Countess of Avonmore, 
the Signora Alticri, who is anxious, as I 
am, to offer our personal congratula¬ 
tions.” 

The Earl received her with his wonted 
grace .—“ Your presence, my friend,” 
said he to the Chevalier, “ was alone 
wanting to complete my happiness.” 

“ May it not be less,” cried the Cheva¬ 
lier, “ from knowing that St. Edmond lives 
to witness it. Behold him here!—In the 
forlorn, isolated being, distinguished by 
your friendship, honoured by your pro¬ 
tection, you view that St. Edmond, who, 
you once thought, was destined to be the 
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obstacle to your felicity ; and, in the fa¬ 
voured protegee of MissRiversdale, (whose 
humanity rescued her from misery and 
death,) behold her, for whom he died to 
the world, and would have consigned his 
name to oblivion.” 

“ What wonders have you to relate to 
As!” said Lord Avonmore. “ Believe 
mwfc however, by whatever name I am to 
address you, the esteem I felt for the 
Chevalier Mori ini, will not be diminished 
for Mr. St. Edmond.” 

The astonishment of Eloisa mav be 
better conceived than described ; and it 
was some time before the numerous ques¬ 
tions and answers, the congratulations and 
rejoicings, at this re-union with their 
friends, would allow of the following re¬ 
cital :— 

The disappearance of the Signora Al- 
tieri, convinced St. Edmond, that her 
ambitious relatives had intentionally se¬ 
creted her from his knowledge; and, 
shocked to be thus the cause of, perhaps, 
D 3 
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a dreary, solitary seclusion, to her whom 
he could never cease to adore, lie long me¬ 
ditated how to effect her relief. Fully re¬ 
solved on never being guilty of such in 
justice, as to present to Miss Riversdale 
his hand, while his heart was devoted to 
another ; yet, aware of the indignity of a 
refusal from him, he sought, once more, 
the counsel of his friend, the Chevalier 
Morlini, who was in a bad state of health. 
He, too, had been ordered to travel ; and 
they commenced a wandering life of some 
months. 

In aviiiage, near the feet of the Appe- 
niiics, the friend of St. Julniond was 
seized with a paroxism of his disorder, 
which proved fatal. As he leaned over 
the pale corse of his friend, and, in the an¬ 
guish and perplexity of his mind, almost 
wished the same blow had terminated the 
existence of both, the idea of assuming the 
name of Morlini, and reporting his own 
death, first occurred to him. A conviction 
that he was no more, might at once induce 
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tlic relatives of Celina to restore her to so¬ 
ciety, and obviate all dread or communi¬ 
cation. 

To Celina he could, if she were again 
at libert)', find means to reveal himself; 
and, above all, he should by this plan 
liberate Miss Riversd.de from her engage¬ 
ments to him. She would probably make 
another choice, and Celina might yet be 
his. In a will, which he now executed, 
he bequeathed his whole property to the 
Chevalier Moriini; i:i whose name, by a 
trusty agent, (servant to his late friend.) 
he secured it; and, retiring to his solitude 
in the Appeniues, determined to remain 
there, till he learned, by means of the 
same confidant, the return of the Signora 
to Florence. But this was intelligence he 
was never destined to receive. All enquiry 
proved fruitless ; and he was, at length, 
compelled to believe, that the revenge or 
avarice of the Marchese, had led him to 
innnure her for life in some remote 
cloister. 
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A prey to all the anguish of despair, he 
was found in this state of mind by Lord 
Avonmorc; but, resolute never to com¬ 
pel Miss Riversdale to fulfil her engage¬ 
ment, (which, judging by himself, he 
imagined must be repugnant to her 
wishes,) he scrupled not to confirm the 
tale of St. Edmond’s death. 

The strong attachment he conceived for 
his Lordship, and his own curiosity to 
behold the woman destined for him, were 
his inducements to accede to Lord Avon- 
morc’s persuasions to visit England. 

Ilis Lordship’s attachment to Eloisa, 
soon betrayed itself to the observant eye 
of St. Edmond. Astonished, himself, at 
her attractions, and charmed by her 
beauty and talents, he felt anxious to pro¬ 
mote the union. He judged her not with 
the severity of Lord Avon more ; he saw, 
in her vivacity, only the sprightliness of 
youth ; and his high opinion of his Lord- 
ship led him to believe, a marriage with 
him would correct her love of dissipation. 
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and render her all he wished her to be.— 
How did he now rejoice, when Lord 
Avonmore disclosed to him his real senti¬ 
ments, that his own supposed death had 
removed the great barrier that divided 
them, and, with greater care than ever, 
was his secret preserved ! 

For the sake of his friend, he noted the 
conduct of Miss Riversdale with a mi¬ 
nuteness she little suspected ; and, in the 
baleful counsels of Lady Harcourt, he soon 
learned to trace the origin of her faults.— 
The decided aversion he conceived for 
that Lady, produced a severity in his man¬ 
ner towards her, which disgusted the Mar¬ 
chioness, and the dislike became soon re¬ 
ciprocal. On the eventful night of the 
masquerade, he had traced her Ladyship 
in more than one disguise ; and, at length, 
overheard an appointment with Sir Eustace 
Etherington, to give him ocular proof, in 
a letter she had that day received, of the 
ruin awaiting Eloisa. 

Desirous to unmask her pcrlidious 
d a 
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friend, in his friar’s habit, he contrived to 
make her an unseen witness of their meet¬ 
ing. Amidst the confusion that ensued, 
he quitted the house, and bore to Lord 
Avonmore the first appalling intelligence 
of what had occurred.—His subsequent 
conduct has been related. 

The Signora’s tale was now recounted.— 
Resolved equally against a marriage with 
her relation, or suffering St. Edmond to 
violate an honourable engagement, she 
formed a resolution to fly into Normandy, 
and to seek tin* protection of a friend who 
was educated in the same convent with 
herself. She thought her absence, and a 
conviction that she was lost to him, would 
induce St. Edmond to comply with the 
wishes of his late father ; and, to preserve 
his honour unsullied, she determined to 
sacrifice her own hopes of happiness. 

With precaution and secrecy, she ef¬ 
fected her escape from the convent, and 
reached Normandy in safety; but what 
intelligence awaited her there? The fa- 
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mily of her friend had become the victims 
of revolutionary horrors, and had quitted 
their residence ! A cottage sheltered her, 
till she procured intelligence of the asylum 
they had sought. After waiting long and 
anxiously, she received information, that 
they had found refuge in England. 

A forlorn wanderer, not daring to re¬ 
turn to the power of her persecutors, and 
equally dreading to seek shelter in a con¬ 
vent in the Italian territories, lest she 
should be forced from her retreat, and 
compelled to a hated marriage with the 
son of the Marehese, she resolved to pur¬ 
sue her friends to the retreat they had 
chosen. Through innumerable difficul¬ 
ties and dangers, she effected her journey 
to England ; but the vessel, in which she 
at length procured a passage, was over¬ 
taken by a storm, in which several of the 
crew perished ; and the small baggage of 
the unfortunate Celina, containing the few 
resources she possessed, was lost. 

Harrassed, distressed, and almost pen- 
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nylcss, she reached London; but no in¬ 
telligence of her friends greeted her ar¬ 
rival. That they had returned to France, 
was all the information she could obtain. 
And now, the idea that Sir Edmond might 
be in England, that she might be seen 
and recognised by him, that he might 
imagine she pursued him to Great 1’ritain, 
incessantly harrassed her; and, till she 
was assured his marriage had actually 
taken place, she determined on a strict 
concealment. 

By the labour of her hands she sup¬ 
ported herself, till agitation of mind, the 
unwonted fatigue of sitting up half the 
night to work, in order to procure a sub¬ 
sistence, combined with the yet unreco¬ 
vered effects of her long and calamitous 
journey, threw her into that fever, which 
first introduced her to the notice of Miss 
Riversdale. 

“ Never,” said Celina, “ Oh, never be 
the moment forgotten, when, in the form 
which to me appeared an angel of mercy. 
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sent from heaven to my succour, I disco¬ 
vered her, who was destined to form the 
happiness of St. Edmond. With unutter¬ 
able agony, I learned the report of his 
death ; but it appeared not, to me, pro¬ 
perly authenticated; and, till I heard of 
the arrival of the Chevalier Morlini in 
England, I persevered in discrediting it. 

“ From the Chevalier, I felt compelled 
to hide myself. I knew him well from in¬ 
fancy. His ideas and opinions were sin¬ 
gular and strict. I dreaded lest he should 
advise me to return to Italy, and to mi¬ 
sery. To many of the English nobility, 
who had occasionally visited Florence;, I 
was personally known, in my early days 
of happiness ; and, humbled and degraded 
as I felt, from my own rank in life, a prey 
to secret despondence, I dreaded recogni¬ 
tion ; but all my secret sufferings, pre¬ 
viously, were light, when compared with 
what I felt, on the night I was prevailed 
on, with my kind protectress, to enter a 
boat on the Thames, with some friends of 
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lier’s; in one of whom, though altered by 
sickness and sorrow, I instantly disco¬ 
vered St. Edmond. 

“ In silence and dread, I quitted the 
party. Miss Riversdatc had addressed 
him as the Chevalier Mori ini, and I per¬ 
ceived immediately, that he was unknown 
to her, and that he was intentionally con¬ 
cealed from her.—What could it mean ?— 
Still to preserve my own secret, till I 
knew the views of St. Edmond, was my 
determination ; resolved that no discovery 
of myself should prevent or interfere with 
any plans he intended to adopt. Perhaps 
his disguise might be assumed, in order to 
become acquainted with the woman des¬ 
tined for him, while yet unknown him¬ 
self ; and, Oh, could such attractions fail 
to banish Cclina from his heart! 

“ With assiduity I avoided his pre¬ 
sence ; and, till he arrived in Wales, I 
felt secure of concealment. But then the 
late questions of Lady Evelina Morland, 
her scrutiny of me, and the suspicions she 
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had evidently imbibed, convinced me, 
that I was no longer safe from discovery. 

I resolved ou an immediate retreat, and, 
once more, sought refuge with the good 

nuns at-. Here St. Edmond traced 

me ; I learned, with wonder, that lie had 
discovered me ; and an event, to me the 
most surprising, had at once raised him 
to the height of happiness.” 

St. Edmond added, that an immediate 
union was the only expedient to enable 
him to become the protector of the Sig¬ 
nora ; and now, that Miss Riversdule’s 
fate was decided, it had been his deter¬ 
mination to disclose himself to the friends, 
whose generosity of mind, and exalted 
benevolence, had raised him from the hor¬ 
rors of despair, and her (far dearer to him 
than life) from the depth of ruin and 
misery ! 

TIIE fate of the principal personages of 
the drama being now decided, it only re¬ 
mains to add, that experience had had the 
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most salutary effect on the mind of Eloisa. 
A conviction of former errors prevented 
their recurrence : and she became, once 
more, an ornament, and at the same time 
a model, to the fashionable world. 

Lord Avonmore’s high talents, worth, 
and integrity, conducted him to the height 
of honour and popularity; and, in his 
domestic happiness, he found a relaxation 
from the cares of greatness, that amply 
recompensed him for the toils of public 
life. 

St. Edmond and Celina visited Italy, in 
order to secure their joint property; and 
thon returned to the society of their Eng¬ 
lish friends, to fix their permanent abode. 

The excellent Harriet preserved, thro’ 
life, the same character of candour and 
disinterestedness she had ever manifested; 
and, by judiciously yielding her own 
tastes and pursuits, in some points, pro¬ 
cured the full indulgence of her husband, 
in those most necessary to her happiness. 
Mr. Dorien exactly suited her ; and they 
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enjoyed (to use her own favourite expres¬ 
sion) all the comforts of a rational exist¬ 
ence. 

In the circles of fashion, Eloisa was 
again destined to encounter Lady Har- 
eourt; but, unsupported by the fortune 
she had assisted to squander, she found 
her means very inadequate to her expenses; 
and a tour to the continent, with Sir Eu¬ 
stace Etherington, banished her at once 
from tlie society Eloisa frequented; and 
saved her the pain of frequently meeting 
with a character, now become so despi¬ 
cable in her eyes. 

Could Eloisa have known the sensS 1 
tions of her ladyship, when her marriage 
with Lord Avonmore first reached her ear, 
she would have felt herself amply avenged; 
so true is it, that evil passions are sooner 
or later their own severest punishment. 

Adelaide Belcour, disappointed of Lord 
Avonmore, continued to flutter about in 
the world of gaiety, setting her cap in va¬ 
rious directions, and still in hopes of final 
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success; though unconscious, that dress¬ 
ing, dancing, and flirting, unaccompanied 
by more powerful attractions, fitted her 
rather for the partner of an evening, than 
a companion for life. 

Lady Riversdale continued to reside at 
Bath, and to find her chief happiness at 
the card-table, and in the adulation of 
Aliss Danderville. As the Countess of 
Avonmore, Eloisa experienced from her 
more attention than she had ever before 
shewn her ; and, as the widow of her fa¬ 
ther, her Ladyship ever found, from her 
daughter-in-law, more respect than her 
Conduct entitled her to anticipate. From 
regard to the memory of Sir William, she 
was invited to Avonmore Castle, where 
she regularly paid an annual visit. 

In the society of friends, whose ap¬ 
proved wortli, and warm attachment to 
herself, experience hud confirmed ; adored 
by her Lord, and diffusing around her the 
blessings which wealth and power enabled 
her to dispense to others, the Iloircss of 
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Riversdale, at length, found as much hap¬ 
piness as human nature is fated to know. 
She ever acknowledged, with candour, 
her early errors, which had taught her the 
insufficiency of youth and ir.experience to 
form its own judgment, unaided by the 
counsel of mature age ; and the dangers 
attending an inordinate ambition, to rise 
superior to the world in general. 

With talents and acquirements the most 
brilliant, with an understanding of the 
llrst order, and a disposition peculiarly 
amiable, miss Riversdale might have become 
a victim to folly and dissipation, had not 
Providence mercifully interposed, and, 1>^ 
the lesson of adversity, taught her, that 
w hen in the zenith of her fashionable career, 
and surrounded bv applause and adulation, 
in the words of a celebrated moralist— 
“ Many had applauded, in the hopes of 
reward ; and the giddy multitude, how¬ 
ever zealous, were not always judicious in 
their approbation.*’ Rut the attention paid 
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her at her own fire-side, the smiles which 
exhilcratcd her own table, were the ge¬ 
nuine result of undisscmbled love; and 
that home was the only secure haven in 
the tempestuous voyage of life. 


XIIE END. 
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A TALE. 


CHAP. I. 

A STAGE COACH. 

A STAGE COACH may be considered 
as a world in miniature, where each indi¬ 
vidual is intent on the business which is 
the object of his journey ; save when cu¬ 
riosity, to know that of the other inmates 
of the vehicle, occasionally diverts his 
thoughts for a time from his own con¬ 
cerns. Chance, by this means, brings 
together people of all ages, ranks, situa¬ 
tions, and countries; and those whom 
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les usages du nionde would keep eternally 
separated, are jumbled together in this 
conveyance, till distinction is dropped, 
and a communication succeeds, which 
makes the parties temporary acquaintance, 
and renders, in the stage coach phrase, 
“ the journey agreeable.” 

On a fine autumnal morning, in the 

year 1800, the-stage coach set out 

from Graecchurch-street, laden inside and 
out with a set of reserved passengers, who 
seemed to vie, which should most perse- 
veringly maintain a profound silence, till 
they reached a village nearly eight miles 
fkmi town. The supercilious inmates of 
the vehicle (for such, by their profound 
taciturnity, they would seem) consisted of 
six persons; three of whom bore nasal 
testimony of being comfortably under the 
dominion of Morpheus; which will ac¬ 
count for the dearth of conversation that 
prevailed, during the first part of the jour¬ 
ney. The silence was first broken by a 
ruddv, healthy-looking man, in a brown 
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bob-wig, and a suit of bright sky-blue, 
who, awaking from his slumber, with a 
facetious smirk on his countenance, ad¬ 
dressed a smart-looking girl opposite him, 
(who had also been quietly reposing,) 
saying,—“Well, Miss, I hope you are all 
the better for your nap."—She smiled, 
good-huinour’dly, and said, “ she was 
very well.”—“ I can’t say that quite, my¬ 
self,” continued the first speaker. “ In 
my mind, nothing’s no more di.wtgreeahlcr, 
than to be routed out of bed before one’s 
time. I must say, a comfortable night’s 
rest is a very comfortable thing ; and next 
to it, is a good breakfast; and I shan’t be* 
sorry to see one presently; for what’s life, 
without a good meal four times a day, and 
a luncheon besides ?” The young person, 
to whom this was addressed, seemed 
strongly inclined to laugh out; but, with 
some restraint on her risible faculties, she 
contrived to bite her lips and be silent.— 
This was not the case with an elderly fe¬ 
male, who appeared to be the travelling 
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companion of the young one; a little, thin, 
shrivelled figure, who, squeezed up in 
the corner of the coach, could scarcely 
have patience sufficient to listen, ere she 
said ,—“ Four times a day ! Four meals 
in one day! I never heard such a thing 
in my life. A breakfast and dinner, and 
a bit of bread and cheese for supper,, to 
be sure, is enough for any body in the 
world.”—“ Excuse me. Ma’am,” answered 
the man, “ if I am of a different way of 
thinking. I always makes a point of eat¬ 
ing a good breakfast, by way of laying a 
foundation ; and then 1 can go on, pretty 
I Well, till eleven or twelve o’clock ; but I 
can’t do without a snap then ; and as to 
iny dinner, few people relish it better. 
Then, at tea-time, I’m fond of a good 
plate of buttered toast, or a hot cake, and 
of being a little sociable ; and, as to sup¬ 
per, it’s then I most enjoy myself. I 
don’t like your mean ways of going shiver¬ 
ing and starving to bed, upon a bit of 
bread and cheese. A good veal-cytlet, a 
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mutton-chop, a red-herring, or something 
of that sort, I always find agreeable, and 
I can go to bed, and sleep eight or ten 
hours after it, with all the pleasure in 
life .”—“ Then, Sir,” said the old lady, 
“ you seem to live only for eating.”— 
“ Indeed, Ma’am,” said he, “ you are 
much mistaken ; I am fond of seeing my 
friends, and enjoying company; though I 
do like to keep a good house, I own ; for 
of all thingfc I hate stinginess, and I dare 
say, Miss,” turning to the young lady, 
“ you are of my way of thinking, though 
your mamma, or aunt, or whatever she is, 
may differ from us .”—“ No, no, Sir,’\ 
said the old lady, “ I hope I have brought 
her up, not to be quite so extravagant. I 
trust I shall never see any daughter of 
mine eating five meals in a day .”—“ Pray, 
Miss, what may your opiuion be on this 
subject?” said he, addressing one of the 
passengers who had not yet spoken. This 
was a young lady, whose form, delicate 
even to fragility, formed a striking con- 

VOL. II. E 
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trast to the rude health of the inquirer. 
Her reply was short; and though a very 
faint smile played round her mouth, the 
words were articufated in a voice so low, 
as to be almost unintelligible. Opposite 
her, enveloped in a great-coat, with his 
hat drawn over his face, sat a gentleman, 
whose eyes had, for the last half-hour, 
been fixed on his fair neighbour ; but ab¬ 
sorbed by her own reflections, which were 
apparently not of the most cheerful kind, 
she seemed not to have remarked his ob¬ 
servation, nor did he once speak, nor ap¬ 
pear to hear, what was passing in the 
£pach, till the attention of its inmates was 
attracted to the delicate stranger, who, 
dropping her head on the shoulder of the 
young person that sat next her, seemed to 
have fainted. With some exertion, and 
the aid of hartshorn, which one of the pas¬ 
sengers produced, she was recalled to ani¬ 
mation ; and the most active person in 
giving assistance, was the hitherto silent 
traveller. Very soon after her recovery. 
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the stage stopped to breakfast; and the 
good-natured girl and her frugal mother, 
accompanied the young invalid to a bed¬ 
chamber, where she was prevailed on* to 
lie down while the passengers took their 
breakfast. 

Mrs. and Miss Malcolm, were the 
widow and daughter of an apothecary in 
the country, who had been on a visit to 
town, and were on their return home.— 
Eliza Malcolm was good tempered, 
friendly, and obliging. She was greatly 
struck with the interesting appearance of 
the young stranger, and humanely offered 
to -sit by her while she attempted to pro? 
cure some sleep; but she so earnestly in- 
treated to be left alone, that they com¬ 
plied, and descended to join the other pas¬ 
sengers.—Here they found all, except the 
gentleman in the great coat, and he, it 
was understood, had desired to have a 
room to himself.—“ For my part,” said 
the former orator, “ I don’t never like no 
concealments, nor no person that practises 
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them. I never had a secret in my life, 
nor never intends it, for I tells them all 
to everybody.”—“ Excuse me, friend,”said 
a Quaker, who was the sixth passenger in 
the stage, “ if I think that no great sign 
of thy wisdom.” “ Very like, friend,” an¬ 
swered the blue-coat gentleman ; “ but, 
for my part, I set no great store by wis¬ 
dom, being, that 1 never was reckoned to 
have any, and I have got through the 
world very well without it. What’s the 
use of wisdom, if one can get nothing by 
it ?” Here Miss Malcolm’s risibility was 
again excited, which the speaker observ¬ 
ing, said, “ Ah, you may laugh, Miss, 
but it’s all true. Few men have pushed 
their way better. I have got a clear two 
thousand a year, a good house, plenty of 
land, and neither wife nor children to 
plague me.” £C Why then you have no¬ 
body to inherit all your riches, Sir,” said 
Mrs. Malcolm. “ No, Ma’am, nor never 
wishes for nobody, in the way of relation¬ 
ship. A wife and children makes a deal 
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of trouble and noise in a house. Now, I 
loves to have every thing my own way. 
I keeps an old deaf housekeeper, that 
can’t hear a word I say; but then she 
knows all my ways, so she wants no talk¬ 
ing to, and she’s an excellent cook, which 
I think the principal thing. I’ve a very 
good gardener, because I chooses to.have 
every thing early in the season; but as to 
more servants, they are of no use; for so 
as my dining-room is in order, I don’t 
much care about the rest of the house.”— 
Miss Malcolm now quitted the parlour, 
to inquire after the invalid ; and having 
ascended the staircase, was approaching ll;e 
chamber where she had left her, when, to 
her great surprise, she saw the door un¬ 
close, and the traveller, who had chosen to 
breakfast alone, issue from it. Iiis great¬ 
coat was thrown back, and his hat now 
raised, showed more of his face, and dis¬ 
covered him, though not young, to be 
handsome, but of a countenance stern and 
forbidding. He did not perceive her, but 
e 3 
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turning down another passage, disappeared. 
At first she hesitated, whether she should 
enter, but recollecting the coach would 
soon be ready, she opened the door gently, 
and drew near the bed. The young 
stranger was yet in a profound slumber, 
but her complexion was flushed and fe¬ 
verish. She heaved, even in sleep, con¬ 
vulsive sighs, and her eye-lids were moist 
with tears. While the compassionate 
girl stood surveying her, she awoke ; and, 
extending her hand, she faintly thanked 
her for her attention. Miss Malcolm re¬ 
quested she would take something, and at 
length prevailed on her to have some 
tea brought up, which she fetched from 
the parlour. She forbore to mention the 
visitor whom she had met, concluding he 
must at least be a relation. The coach 
•was soon ready, and the same party pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey. The stranger in 
the great-coat was as silent as before ; and 
the desultory conversation that was held, 
was principally supported by Mrs. Mai- 
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colm, the blue-coat gentleman, (whose 
name, he told them, was FJobhla/oti,) and 
the Quaker; the latter seemed greatly 
amused with the oddity of his travelling 
acquaintance. Towards evening the coach 
entered a road, that wound by the side of 
some thick woody plantations. Most of 
the travellers seemed well acquainted with 
this part of it; and Mr. Ilobblcton, point¬ 
ing to a wood they were passing, said, 

“ Now that is a pretty spot; it is called 
The Hermitage. Did you ever hear of it. 
Miss?” to Miss Malcolm. 

“ I think I have heard,” she answered, 
“ that the proprietor is a very extraordi¬ 
nary character.” 

“ Extraordinary, indeed!” said Mr, 
Hobbleton. “ Why lie’s the queerest, odd 
kind of a sort of a hunks I ever heard of. 
Why the whole country rings of him, and 
they tell the most unaccountable stories of 
him.” 

“ What arc those stories ?” sud¬ 
denly ejaculated the hitherto silent travcl- 
e 4 
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ler. “ Have the goodness to repeat some 
of them.” 

ee Oh, no. Sir, I thank you,” said Mr. 
Hobblcton, starting suddenly round, at 
the unexpected sound of his voice; “ I 
really can’t remember any just now. Per¬ 
haps—perhaps. Sir,” he added, looking 
suspiciously at the stranger, “ you may 
know the gentleman.” 

“ Perhaps I do,” was the answer; but 
scarcely was it uttered ere the coach 
stopped, and the stranger alighting, leaped 
over the railing into the thickest part of 
the woody plantation that skirted the road, 
and was out of sight in a moment. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Ilobbleton, “ I 
must say, I am not sorry he’s gone; for 
nothing is no more disagrCeabler, in my 
mind, than to see a person sit as if he 
was dumb.” 

Every one joined in the sentiment, how¬ 
ever coarsely expressed, except Miss Mal¬ 
colm, who, still prepossessed with the idea, 
that the stranger was, in some degree, con- 
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nected with the young lady, forbore to ut¬ 
ter what she thought.—The evening now 
closed in, and the coach had a very few 
miles farther to go. Each was enquiring 
of the others, their place of destination, 
when the vehicle once more stopped, and 
the coachman, coming to the window, 
asked the young lady whether this was 
the part of the road that she meant ? 

“ I am an entire stranger here,” she an¬ 
swered, “ but I wish to be set down as 
near to Harvey Lodge as possible.” 

“ That gate,” said the coachman, “ leads 
directly up to the house then.” 

The young lady now took leave of her 
fellow-travellers, with a countenance of the 
strongest dejection; and with a very small 
parcel in her hand, alighted from the 
coach. She was followed by the Quaker, 
who said his road lay by Harvey Lodge, 
and that he would shew her the way. 

“ Well Miss,” said Mr. Hobbleton, 
shaking her delicate hand roughly, “ I 
wish you safe to your friends; 1 am sorry 
E 5 
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to see you look so unhappy like* and if 
you are come to stay in this here part of 
the country, and will give me a call at 
Hobblcton Hall, I’ll make you as welcome 
as a princess, and not send you away with¬ 
out as good a dinner as ever you sat down 
to.” 

Mrs. Malcolm, too, seconded the invi¬ 
tation her daughter humanely gave the 
sorrowing traveller, to visit them at the 
village of Hazlewood, a few miles distant, 
and curtseying her thanks, for her heart 
was too full to speak, the grateful object of 
their attention stood gazing at the coach 
till it was out of sight. Then entering the 
gate that led into the plantations surround¬ 
ing Harvey Lodge, she was proceeding 
slowly forwards, forgetting the (Quaker was 
her attendant. 

He was a good-looking man between 
thirty and forty, and his countenance wore 
an air of peculiar benignity and mildness; 
his manner had much of the stiffness and 
formality peculiar to the sect, but the look 
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of benevolence diffused over his fine fea¬ 
tures, greatly prepossessed a beholder in 
his favour. For some minutes he quietly 
followed the steps of his young companion, 
till observing that her handkerchief was 
held to her eyes, and that she sobbed vio¬ 
lently, he advanced, and putting his hand 
gently on her arm, he said— 

“ Thou art in trouble, friend.” The 
only answer he received was a fresh burst 
of tears. “ I would not distress thee,” 
said he, “ but I would give thee either 
comfort or assistance, if I could.” 

“ You are very good, Sir,” said she fal- 
teringly, “ I am ill and fatigued at present, 
but if I can once reach Harvcv Lodge I 
may be better.” 

“ 1 marvel not,” he resumed, “ at thy 
unwillingness to answer a stranger; it is 
becoming the diffidence of a female, but 
thou mayest believe me when I assure 
thee, I mean not to be impertinent or of¬ 
ficious.” 

“ Oh no,” she answered, “ I have no 
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fears of that sort, and thank you for your 
humanity.” At that moment the high 
chimnies of a lofty mansion came in view. 

* c There is Harvey Lodge,” said the 
Quaker. “ Tell me, for I am much in¬ 
terested for thee, is that thy home ?” 

“ I hope I shall find one there,” she 
faintly answered, “ at present I have 
none.” 

“ I hope thou wilt,” said her companion, 
“ but shouldst thou not, and this world 
abounds with disappointments, that card,” 
and he forced one into her reluctant hand, 
tf will point out to thee an asylum.” They 
•had now reached a wicket gate, which by 
a winding path led to the mansion. 

“ This,” said the Quaker, pointing to a 
carriage road that passed it, “ is my way, 
and we must part. Suffer me to wish 
thee happiness. I have much of this 
world’s goods, as well as some experience 
in its ways. Thou perhaps hast little of 
either. Let me avail myself of the privi¬ 
leges they confer,—and now farewell.” 
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As he spoke he placed a folded paper 
on the small parcel she held, and ere she 
had time to speak or to remonstrate, he 
had disappeared. 
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CIIAP. II. 

HARVEY LODGE. 

HARVEY LODGE was a modern and 
elegant structure, built on the scite where 
the ancient mansion formerly stood. The 
latter, with a large unincumbered estate, 
had descended from a long line of ances¬ 
tors to Sir Edmund Harvey, who had le¬ 
velled it with the ground, and erected the 
new building, which was esteemed a model 
of architecture, and the admiration of all 
who viewed it. 

The Baronet, at an early age, had mar¬ 
ried the only daughter and heiress of a 
man of high rank, and Lady Ellinor Har¬ 
vey had long been celebrated as one of tlie 
first constellations in the hemisphere of 
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fashion. The birth-day was over, and 
Lady Ellinor, declaring the town was now 
intolerable, hastened as fast as six horses 
could whirl her to Harvey Lodge ; not to 
admire the beautiful scenery around it,— 
not to inhale the pure bi'eezcs of the coun¬ 
try, or to enjoy the comforts of retirement 
—but merely to change the scene of gaie¬ 
ty. She took a large party in her suite, 
and every apartment in the mansion was 
tilled with company. 

“ Really a wet evening in the country is 
a dreadful bore,” said her Ladyship, though 
all the rain that had fallen was a mere 
summer-shower; “ do, Sir Henry, ordei* 
the backgammon-table, and see if I can 
win back some of my money.” 

Sir Henry obeyed, and the Baronet sat 
down with her Ladyship to backgammon. 
There was a concert in the music-room 
adjoining, for though her Ladyship never 
played, she entertained a long list of per¬ 
formers, who were indispensable appen¬ 
dages at Harvey Lodge, because by at- 
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tracfcing company, they could assist in the 
disposal of a commodity that often hung 
heavy on her Ladyship’s hands—time. 

“ Do look at Sir Edmund,” said Lady 
Ellinor, pointing to the superb ottoman 
on which her liege lord had thrown him¬ 
self; his book had dropped from his hand, 
and he had sunk into a quiet sleep.— 
“ What happy insensibility!” said she, 
“ is it not ?” 

“ I know not,” answered Sir Henry, 
“ how far insensibility may be an object 
of envy. That any one can feel it in your 
Ladyship’s presence, must at least excite 
wonder.” 

Lady Ellinor smiled; she was gratified 
even -by the gross flattery of Sir Harry 
Colville, whose attentions to her had been 
a subject of animadversion to the world. 
Lady Ellinor was now in her fortieth year, 
and though still extremely handsome, and 
wearing the appearance of being much 
younger, the decay of her persoual charms 
must have been evident, had not the hand 



of art been called in to supply the ravages 
of time and dissipation. Her tete-a-tete 
with Sir Henry Colville remained undis¬ 
turbed, till the sound of “ A reel, a reel/* 
from the concert-room broke on their ear, 
and in the next moment, leaning on the 
Baronet’s arm, she entered the adjoining 
apartment, where the company were trip¬ 
ping it 

“ On the light fantastic toe." 

Just at that moment a servant entered the 
room, inquiring for Sir Edmund. 

“ Oh, pray do not disturb Sir Edmund 
from his repose,” said her Ladyship sneer-* 
ingly, as the man was about to enter the? 
room where they had left the Baronet. 

“ A person below wishes to see Sir Ed¬ 
mund, my Lady,” said the servant. 

<c What person ?” asked her Ladyship. 

“ A young lady,” answered the man, 
“ who refuses to give her name, and begs 
to see Sir Edmund.” 

“ Shew* her up,” said Lady Ellinor.— 
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“ Suppose, Sir Harry, we see her first. 
Some protegee of Sir Edmund, I suppose,” 
she added with a sarcastic laugh ; “ it 
would be a pity to disturb him from his 
nap.” 

. “ Oh, by all means,” said Sir Harry, 
and the servant instantly disappeared.— 
The reel was kept up with animation, the 
spacious apartment, filled with company 
dispersed over it in different parties, was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the dancing, 
music, laughing, and talking, rendered it 
one scene of gay confusion. 

Such was its appearance, when, ushered 
ip by the servant, the delicate form of the 
fair traveller appeared at the door of the 
music-room. Little expecting what she 
Wets destined to behold, she started back 
in dismay. Lady Ellinor advanced, and 
fixing her large dark eyes on the pallid 
countenance of the stranger— 

“ You wish to see Sir Edmund Harvey 
1 understand,” she said. 

“ I have a letter to deliver to him,” was 
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the answer, in a very faint voice, “ which 
I wish—I would prefer—” and she hesi¬ 
tated. 

“ The young lady does not choose to 
deliver her credentials to your Ladyship,” 
said Sir Henry, “ she wishes for an inter¬ 
view with Sir Edmund.” A loud laugh 
from most of the company, who had ga¬ 
thered round the young stranger, com¬ 
pleted the effect which the sudden glare of 
light, the noise and confusion, had already 
taken on her exhausted frame. 

A delicate state of health, extreme fa¬ 
tigue, abstinence and anxiety, all com¬ 
bined with the recent cause of alarm, to 
subdue her mental, as well as corporeal' 
powers, and with a look of the most pite¬ 
ous distress, she dropped senseless on the 
carpet. All were now active in giving as¬ 
sistance ; the gentlemen, attracted by the 
uncommon beauty of the stranger, flocked 
around her. Her hat was taken off, and 
a profusion of auburn hair fell from under 
it over her black dress. The delicacy of 
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her appearance declared her to be of no 
vulgar class, and the gazers seemed lost in 
amazement. 

She was conveyed by Lady Ellinor’s order 
to a bedchamber, and was attended by the 
house-keeper, while the letter, which had 
dropped from her hand when she fell, was 
delivered to her Ladyship by Sir Harry 
Colville, at the moment that Sir Edmund, 
aroused from his sleep by the noise, walked 
yawning into the music-room. Tlic re¬ 
cent incident was related, and the beauty 
of the young unknown praised by the men 
and criticised by the women. 

“ Who can she possibly be, Sir Ed¬ 
mund i” said Lady Ellinor. 

“ Upon my honour, I know no more 
than your Ladyship,” he answered, “ but 
the letter, I suppose, will explain.” 

It was opened, and these words only 
met his eye :— 


“ To Sir Edmund Harvey. 

“ In the hour of death I claim your 
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promise. Oh Edmund receive, and pro¬ 
tect the orphan child of your once loved 
sister. 

Emmeline Monteith. 

Sir Edmund, in spite of his natural 
apathy, started and closing the letter, re¬ 
tired followed by Lady Elliuor, who insist¬ 
ed on an explanation. It was given, but 
far from appeasing the stormy passions of 
her Ladyship, it called forth all the ma¬ 
lignity of her heart. She had then be¬ 
neath her roof, the daughter of her early 
rival, one, whom she had never ceased to 
hate, many as were the years since all per¬ 
sonal communication had ceased. The 
tale is short. 

Emmeline Harvey, the only sister of 
Sir Edmund, was the early friend and as¬ 
sociate of Lady Elliuor. At the house of 
the Earl her Ladyship’s father, she became 
acquainted with a young dependant on the 
family, a youth of the name of Monteith 
for whom her Ladyship had long felt the 
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strongest partiality. The attachment he 
soon evinced for Miss Harvey, blighted all 
her hopes, and she disclosed the secret of 
her friend to the Earl her father, but her 
treachery was severely punished. Mon- 
teith eloped with Emmeline, whose par¬ 
ents never forgave the rash step. Her hus¬ 
band entered the army and she accompa¬ 
nied him abi'oad. From this period no 
intelligence of her had ever reached her 
own family, except that the regiment had 
been ordered to the East Indies; till 
within three years of the time at which 
this narrative commences, when Sir Ed¬ 
mund, being then at his house in town, 
reeieved a few incoherent lines, request¬ 
ing him to visit his sister in a remote part 
of the metropolis, which the letter point¬ 
ed out. He obeyed the mandate, and 
found the once beautiful Emmeline appa¬ 
rently far advanced in a decline. She told 
him that she was a widow with one child, 
who at her death must be destitude of .for¬ 
tune or protection. All she asked was. 
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that he would promise to befriend her 
daughter, when she was no more. 

Sir Edmund readily gave his word, and 
from that time had heard no more of his 
sister, and such was his apathy of dispo¬ 
sition, that though, for the moment he 
had felt hurt at perceiving the alteration, 
that time and misfortune had made in the 
elegant form of Emmeline, it is probable, 
that when he had once left her, the sub¬ 
ject recurred to his memory no more, till 
recalled by this claim on his humanity. 

“ Where is Miss Monteith ?” said Sir 
Edmund abruptly. The name grated 
harshly on the ear of his Lady, for though 
fqr many years it had never reached her, 
though long as was the period that had in¬ 
tervened since her disappointment, still 
had it ever dwelt on her memory, and ne¬ 
ver had her first attachment been forgot•> 
ten. 

“ The young lady is quite insensible 
still,” said the housekeeper. “ Some 
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body must be sent for, or she’ll certain¬ 
ly die.” 

Sir Edmund, notwithstanding his ex¬ 
treme absence and indifference, was not 
deficient jp humanity, when once aroused 
from his^ habitual apathy. He ordered 
immediate assistance, and his niece began 
at length, slowly to recover the combined 
effects of sorrow, fatigue, and alarm. 

She retired to the bed prepared for her, 
but declined the offer of the good house¬ 
keeper to sit up with her, saying she had 
no doubt that she should be better after a 
quiet night’s sleep. The house-keeper, 
however, thought her far more of an in¬ 
valid, than she believed herself to be, and 
so she told Sir Edmund, whom she met 
in the passage with his lively ward, Lady 
Clara Melgrove, leaning on his arm. 

“ I wish. Sir Edmund,” said her Lady¬ 
ship, “ you would suffer me to visit your 
protegee. I am no despicable physician, 
and an uncommon. good nurse, -as you 
know.—Now do let me go with Mrs. Al- 
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rnond, and between us I have no doubt we 
shall bring her round,” so saying she slip- 
ed her arm from Sir Edmund, anti taking 
that of Mrs. Almond. “ Come goody,’’ 
said she, “ lead the way, if tjiis pretty 
stranger be half as sick as she is beauti¬ 
ful, she must die inevitably.” 

“ She is very handsome to be sure,” 
sai,d the house-keeper, “ and the very pic¬ 
ture of her poor mother.” 

“ Her mother! why who was her mo¬ 
ther ? said Lady Clara “ Oh do goody 
tell me the whole tale for I am dying to 
know what all this bustle is about.” 

Mrs. Almond repeated what she knew, ' 
and Lady Clara’s interest for the poor or-‘ 
plain was increased. Their patient had 
just fallen into a doze, and was unconsci¬ 
ous of their entrance. Lady Clara seated 
herself by the bed and surveyed the inter¬ 
esting countenance of the invalid, she took 
her hand and found it hot and feverish. 
One check was flushed and indicated ill¬ 
ness and agitation. “ I am afraid she is 

VOL. II. F 
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very ill,” said her Ladyship, “ and I am 
determined to sit by her all night goody— 
We wont tell that illnatured Lady Lllinor, 
bless me I am so apt to forget myself 
when I talk of the mother of my lord 
elect, but I know goody you are too pru¬ 
dent not to be silent.” 

Mrs. Almond smiled, she knew the mar¬ 
riage of Lady Clara with the only son of 
her guardian. Sir Edmund, had long since 
been arranged, and it was reported they 
were only waiting for the period of his 
coming of age, to celebrate the nuptials. 

“ The Lord bless your Ladyship for 
•your iliumanity,” said Mrs. Almond “ I 
am sure Mr. Harvey would love you all 
the better, for your goodness if he heard 
you now.” 

“ There now goody,” said Lady Clara 
“ you shall go and get something very 
nice, and comforting to give this poor 
thing, when she awakes, and l will remain 
with her in the mean time.” 

Mrs. Almood obeyed, and Lady Clara 
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retaining her station by the bed, sat watch¬ 
ing the broken slumbers of the invalid, 
who, heaving deep sighs, seemed even in 
sleep to be suffering under mental anguish. 

Lady Clara remained by the poor 
stranger during the greatest part of the 
night. Often the latter started from her 
doze, looked fearfully round her and again 
sunk into an unquiet slumber, but towards 
the morning they perceived she had fallen 
into a sound sleep, and as her ladyship 
betrayed evident signs of fatigue, Mrs. Al¬ 
mond prevailed on her to retire—in 
about three hours the patient awoke. 

“ I have had a long repose I believe,”, 
she said, “ and such sweet dreams, but 
they are gone,” she added, sighing as if to 
herself. 

“ I hope you arc better ma’am,” said 
the kind hearted house-keeper. 

“ Much better,” she answered, f£ and 
much indebted to your care. It was your 
kindness l believe, that prompted the sweet 
visions, that hovered over my pillow, for 
F 2 
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I have all night, fancied an angel in the 
form of a beautiful young woman, was 
watching over me.” 

Mrs. Almond smiled, “ pray compose 
yourself,” she said, “ and I will procure 
you some breakfastseeing the weak, 
state of the invalid, she ventured to beg 
Lady Clara would forbear visiting her, for 
the present, and carried Sir Edmund a 
good account of her successful attendance 
on his niece, with the highest encomiums 
on her manners and beauty. 

“ Jt is all very well Almond,” said he, 
“ I am going to-day to Edgeford races— 
you will take care of her, and when I return 
I will see her.” 

Revived by.sleep Miss Montcith declar¬ 
ed herself anxious to rise, and was dress- 
in”', when the sound of voices reached her 
ear, she looked from the window, and be¬ 
held several carriages which a large party 
was preparing to enter. One female fi¬ 
gure among the company, particularly at¬ 
tracted her attention, she was elegantly, 
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though simply habited, and as she turned 
her face, and directed her eyes to the win¬ 
dow, where Juliet stood, she disclosed a 
countenance, which, it distantly occurred 
to her, she had seen before. 

“ Oh it is the same sweet vision that 
hovered over me in my sleep,” she cried, 
and Mrs. Almond, at that moment enter 
ing, she pointed to the court-yard, and 
entreated to know who it was. 

“ That,” said Mrs. Almond, “ is Lady 
Clara Melgrove, and you are right in 
thinking you have seen her before, Ibr she 
did, indeed, sit by your bed, the whole 
of last night.” 

“ And who,” said Juliet is this angel of 
humanity; 

“ Sir Edmund is her guardian,” said 
Mrs. Almond, “ and she is very soon to 
be married to his son. Mr. Harvey is 
one of the best and finest young gentle¬ 
men in the world, he will be of age soon, 
and then 1 suppose the wedding is to take 
V 3 
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place.” She then added that the party 
she had seen was going to Edgeford-races, 
and would not return till the next day. “So 
you will have time to recover yourself be¬ 
fore you see Sir Edmund,” she added. 

Juliet was glad of the reprieve for she 
could not feel much respect or affection 
for an uncle who had treated her beloved 
mother with such cruel neglect. 

She thought it was shocking, that 
neither he or Lady Ellinor should ask to 
sec her, before they set out, but she was 
inured to mortification and disappoint¬ 
ment and resolved to hope all would yet 
be well. As soon as the party was gone, 
she determined to taste the fresh air, and 
accordingly descended to the plantations 
which almost surrounded the house, but 
she had proceeded a very few yards, 
through a close serpentine walk, before she 
almost repented, for she fancied she heard 
voices near her, but soon after, they seem¬ 
ed to die away, and she proceeded. Her 
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heart was heavy and she sighed deeply.— 
“ And this,” thought she, “ is my recep¬ 
tion at the seat of my ancestors, the spot 
I have so often heard my mother describe. 
Ah, my dear father! when, on the plains 
of India, thy soul was wafted to immortal 
regions, how little didst thou suspect, what 
thy child was destined to encounter; tears 
for a few minutes obscured her sight, and 
when again she raised her eyes, they rest¬ 
ed on a tall elegant looking man, who 
was advancing towards her. 

Involuntarily her head was averted, and 
she would have passed, but to her utter 
astonishment he prevented her. The mo¬ 
ment he spoke, she recognised him as ber- 
ing a gentleman, who had accosted her in 
town while walking with her mother, who, 
without assigning any reason had cautioned 
her to avoid him, should she ever see him 
again. After this they had discovered 
that he had lodgings near them, and she 
perfectly remembered, that he had, more 
f 4 
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than once afterwards, attempted to en¬ 
ter into conversation with her. 

“ Is it possible Miss Montoith,” said 
lie, “ that you do not recollect me ? Good 
heavens ! how little did I expect to meet 
you here—surely the tale I have heard of 
your bearing some affinity to this family 
cannot be founded in truth.” 

“ To a stranger sir,” she answered, 
“ either that or any other circumstance 
concerning me, can be of little moment, 
and I request you will suffer me to pro¬ 
ceed,” but ere slue had time to pass, he 
had seized her hand and detaining her by 
force— 

- “ From the first moment I beheld 
you”—he began but he had scarcely utter¬ 
ed the words, e’re a female figure hurst 
suddenly upon them, from an abrupt turn in 
the walk, “ and is it possible Sir Ilenry,” 
was pronounced in no very gently tone. 
The hand of Juliet was in an instant li¬ 
berated, and hardly knowing what she 
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did, she fled with the rapidity of lighten¬ 
ing, tow ards the mansion. Here panting 
and breathless she sought the apartment 
she had so recently left, and sunk on the 
first seat she reached. She had remained 
there a very short space of time, when 
Mrs. Almond entered. 

“ II ave you been in the plantations 
Miss Monteith,” she asked.—Juliet gave a 
brief recital of what had just oeeured. 

“ How unfortunate that you should 
meet my lady,” said she, “her Ladyship 
is to follow the party, with Sir Henry Col¬ 
ville, in his curricle in an hour. I can’t 
bear that Sir JI**nry, but tell me, what do' 
you k now of him. ’ Juliet now related all’ 
she knew of the young Baronet, w hen just 
as she had ceased speaking, one of the ser¬ 
vants entered, with a summons for the 
young woman as she called her, to her 
lady. 

Poor Juliet followed him tremblingly. 
She found Lady Ellinor in a superb dress- 
F 5 
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ing room, her features were distorted by 
rage, and turning haughtily towards her 
she said. 

ef Whoever you are, who by some un¬ 
accountable imposition have obtained ad¬ 
mission into this house I beg you will un¬ 
derstand, the fraud is discovered, and im¬ 
mediately quit this place. I shall order 
one of the servants, to conduct- you with¬ 
out the confines of the park, and you may 
be thankful for the lenity, which suffers 
you to depart without punishment.” 

Juliet would have remonstrated but her 
faint tones were drowned by the loud voice 
of her Ladyship, who arrogantly bade her 
be silent, nor provoke her resentment far¬ 
ther. Fearful and dejected, Juliet retired 
from her presence in the hope of seeing 
Mrs. Almond, and convincing her at least 
how greatly she was injured, by such in¬ 
jurious suspicions, but this consolation 
she found was denied bcr. The good 
house-keeper had orders not to see her. 
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Collecting therefore the contents of her 
small parcel, she followed the man, who 
was deputed by his lady to conduct her 
into the road, and once more became a 
forlorn wanderer. 
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CHAP. in. 

A PEEP INTO THE WANDERER’? HISTORV. 

JULIET MONTEITH had, from the 

period of her father’s death, been strug¬ 
gling with all the miseries and inconveni- 
cneies of poverty and sickness. A very 
small pittance, the gift of a beneficent 
‘friend in India, was all the reliance of her 
mother and herself. To add to it, Juliet 
employed herself in fancy works, when¬ 
ever she could get an hour’s leisure, and 
by the bed side of her sick parent, pur¬ 
sued with indefatigable perseverance, an 
employment that might enable her to pro¬ 
cure this beloved object of her anxiety, the 
assistance she stood so greatly in need of. 
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At the shop, where she disposed of her 
works, she had more than once noticed an 
elegant young man, who seemed to ob¬ 
serve her with particular attention, and 
one evening, there being a riot in the 
street, lie had humanely come forward 
and attended her through the mob. From 
this time a sort of acquaintance! com¬ 
menced, hut the manners of the stranger 
were so soft and respectful, that Juliet 
had no cause for apprehension. 

Suddenly he disappeared, and several 
times she had visited the shop without 
seeing him ; when on returning home one 
morning, her mother delivered her a let¬ 
ter which she had received by the two¬ 
penny post. It contained these words— 

To Mrs. Monteith. 

“ An unknown friend takes this method 
to request Mrs. Monteith will use the in¬ 
closed tor the relief of those necessities, 
which pecuniary aid can supply.—All at¬ 
tempts to return it, or to discover the au- 
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thor of this will be vain.—A total stranger 
to her person, though not to her charac¬ 
ter ; compassion for her misfortunes has 
dictated a step, which to have taken more 
openiy, might have been deemed insult.” 

Juliet instantly fancied that she could 
in every line read the sentiments of the 
elegant stranger, and so firmly was she 
persuaded, that he had learned their situ¬ 
ation from the people of the shop, and had 
taken this method to relieve them; that 
with her mother’s concurrence she took 
the inclosure, (a bank note of considerable 
value,) in her pocket, in the hope of meet¬ 
ing him, with the resolution of returning 
it in her next visit to the shop, but in 
vain ; the stranger was seen no more, and 
though she summoned courage to make 
inquires concerning him; all she could 
learn was, that he was very fond of draw¬ 
ings, and often frequented the shop to 
purchase them. 

But though Juliet beheld him not again. 
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his image remained imprinted on her me¬ 
mory, and his benevolence was remem¬ 
bered with never ceasing gratitude ; it had 
enabled her to procure the attendance of 
a physician, and many necessary comforts 
for her mother till her death. 

The increasing indisposition of Mrs. 
Monteith prevented her attending the 
shop in future, and all traces of the gene¬ 
rous stranger were completely lost. The 
last injunction of her parent had been to 
lose not a day, after her interment, ere she 
sought the protection of her uncle, Sir 
Edmund Harvey, so greatly did she dread 
the trials to which the youth and extreme 
beauty of Juliet might expose her. Tho’ 
possessed of an excellent understanding, a 
well informed mind, and the most amiable 
heart, she was totally inexperienced in 
the ways of the world. The early years 
of Juliet had been passed in India, in a 
spot th' . if lost secluded, for Monteith was 
too poor to support his wife in aflluence. 
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and therefore chose that she should bo 
concealed from the knowledge of his 
friends: yet even here, she was seen and 
recognised by some of the officers, whom 
she had known in England ; one in parti¬ 
cular, from whom she would have wished 
to hide herself for ever. lie had been one 
of her first lovers, hut Emmeline, above 
all disguise, had frequently acknowledged 
to Colonel (then Captain) Aveling, her 
attachment to Monleith, and from that 
hour made him her inveterate enemy. 

He no so- ner discovered her retreat in 
India, than the wife became the object of 
bis pursuit in private, while the husband 
was that of the most bitter rancour iu 
public. 

A series of insults, so artfully' con¬ 
trived, as only to be discoverable to those 
for whom they were intended, sunk deep 
into the. mind of Mouteich, embittered all 
his domestic happiness, perpetually irri¬ 
tated his temper, and at length, in an 
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unfortunate moment, threw him so com¬ 
pletely oil' his guard, that, provoked be¬ 
yond endurance, he defied the offender 
publickly, he was immediately put under 
an arrest, and brought to a court martial, 
and such was the power and iuduenee of 
his enemy, that, though generally beloved 
and universally pitied, lie was dismissed 
the service. 

“A wounded spirit who ran bear.” The 
fortitude of Mooted h was not proof against 
disgrace; a settled melancholy took pos¬ 
session of him, he spoke ktcle, lost all re¬ 
lish for society, and in a few months sunk 
into an untimely grave. 

The widowed Emmeline and her* 
child were, from motives of humanity, 
received into the family of (Jeneral lUars- 
den, then resident at Calcutta. The ge¬ 
neral knew and esteemed Monteith, he 
admired the bravery of his character, and 
he truly commiserated his fate. 

Here, beneath the superintendauce of 
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Lady Ann Marsdcn, a woman of high 
birth, sense, and talents, the young Juliet 
rapidly improved. With the General’s 
children she partook of the instructions of 
an accomplished governess, and her natu¬ 
ral abilities became apparent. 

Till she was seventeen, she knew sorrow 
but by name, save at her father’s death ; 
but just as she had attained that age, her 
patroness died suddenly. The General 
himself went into active service, and his 
family were dispersed amongst their mo¬ 
ther’s relations. 

Mrs. Monteith and her daughter, now 
of'necessity sought that part of the globe, 
where they hoped to find friendship, and 
took their passage for England. 

The foregoing circumstances, Juliet 
had often heard from her mother, but the 
earlier history of her father, she had alto¬ 
gether been unacquainted with, till after 
her death, when amongst her papers, she 
found a sealed packet directed to her daugh- 
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ter, it contained two or three posthu¬ 
mous letters, on different subjects, written 
as occasion offered. In one of them she 
read the following words : 

“ In the world to which you must now 
be introduced, my dear Juliet, it may be 
your fate to meet with all that remains of 
your father’s family. It is therefore right 
that the particulars, relating to his birth, 
should be made known to you. 

He was the natural son of Sir George 
Aveling, a rich Baronet, and his mother 
was a beautiful girl of good family, but 
small fortune, his birth cost his unfortu¬ 
nate mother her life, and he was reared irv 
privacy and seclusion. Sir George married, 
and had one only son, that Colonel Ave¬ 
ling whose implacable hatred of poor Mon- 
teith, embittered his days, and finally 
shortened his existence. While resident 
in the cottage of his nurse, Monteith, 
then a fine boy of twelve years old was 
noticed by the Earl of Oglethorpe, the 
father of Lady Ellinor Harvey, who with 



his laily, au only son and one daughter 
resided at the manor-house in the same 
neighbourhood ; his extraordinary beauty 
of person first attracted the Earl’s atten¬ 
tion, his son was a sickly child of melan¬ 
choly habits and manners and to amuse 
the young heir, Menteith was permitted 
to play witli him, and soon became sueli 
a favorite, that he was taken into the house 
and brought up as a dependent on the fa¬ 
mily. 

Lord Oglethorpe’s son died young, but 
he had made the Earl promise, to pro¬ 
vide for his favourite 31 ontcitip who was 
retained for bis sake at the manor. 

Here young as lie was, bis misfortunes 
began, young Aveling the only son of Mon- 
teith’s father by his lady, was a frequent 
visitor at Oglethrope bouse, where our 
family were also intimate. It was my 
fate to win the young heart of Mon- 
teitli, and Aveliug declared himself his 
rival. 

Lady Ellinor found she was neglected. 
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and her secret partiality for Monteith, led 
to all the consequences that followed.— 
Aveling, though he knew the affinity of 
Monteith, would never acknowledge it, 
but dreaded lest his talents and virtues 
should induce his father, if he once be¬ 
came known to him, to own and adopt 
his elder son; but Sir George was too 
anxious that the whole tab; should be con¬ 
signed to oblivion, to realize his appre¬ 
hensions, and in one of the few interviews 
he had with Monteith, he obliged him to 
give a solemn promise, that he would ne¬ 
ver avow the relationship. Thus consign¬ 
ed to neglect, by his natural friends; on 
Lord Oglethorpe was Montcith’s only re¬ 
liance. 

Alas! indignant and wounded in his 
feelings, by the unworthy treatment he 
experienced from his only parent, with 
me he sought the sympathy, I was too 
ready to give to his sorrows. Watched 
by Lady Ellinor, persecuted by Aveling, 
and devotedly attached to Monteith, I 
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had no adviser, no kind monitor to warn 
me of the consequences of error.—Young, 
rash and imprudent, I eloped.—The rest 
you know. Let my fate be a warning to 
my child and I shall not have lived and 
died in vain.” 

Emmeline Monteitii. 

Long had Juliet wept over the recital 
of her parent’s sorrows, but she possessed 
a well regulated mind, and an understand¬ 
ing naturally strong ; it had been cultivat¬ 
ed with care, and enabled her to judge 
accurately and impartially. 

She saw that her father had acted 
wrongly, and that the misfortunes, she 
bewailed, had been incurred by his deser¬ 
tion of his first benefactor. Lord Ogle¬ 
thorpe, and his rashness in making Em¬ 
meline the companion and partaker of his 
imprudence. 

“ But such,” thought Juliet, “ are the 
consequences of wilful error. Innumera¬ 
ble are the evils entailed on us by indis- 
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cretiou—Oh! may I, in recurring to the 
sad history of my par ' learn to dis¬ 
trust my own heart, ana uy due consider¬ 
ation, to allow reason and prudence, to 
counteract the suggestions of passion and 
inclination.” 

Dreadfully had her father been punish¬ 
ed, for his eur’v devi i ns from right, 
and humbly she trusted m then - final ex¬ 
piation. The principles, of the Christian 
religion, had been impressed.on her duc¬ 
tile mind, by her penitent mother, as 
well as by her kind instructresses in India, 
and the consolation she now derived from 
the purest source, enabled her to support 
with some degree of firmness and hope, 
the lose of her natural protectors, and the 
melancholy reflection of being alone in 
the world. 

The depression of her spirits during her 
journey from town in the stage, seemed an 
omen of the disappointment and humili¬ 
ation, that awaited the unfortunate or¬ 
phan, and once more driven forth to seek 
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a home, her fortitude seemed to have for¬ 
saken her.—Her faculties were suspended, 
and she mechanically follow c.I the servant 
without knowing whither she meant to go, 
and utterly unconscious of her own cal¬ 
amitous situation. 

Recalled to recollection, by the man 
saving', they were now without the park, 
and that he was there ordered to leave her; 
she was just collected enough to ask where 
the road led to. To Hen wood and Rush- 
dale was the reply and in a moment she 
found herself alone. 

Trembling and distressed she tottered to 
a bank, and seating herself, a violent 
burst of tears seemed to relieve the weight 
on her heart. She cast a despairing look 
towards the road, and “ Whither now 
must I direct my steps ?” was the ques¬ 
tion on her lips, when the name of RusljH 
dale, to which the servant had said the 
way led, suddenly occurred to her.—- 
“ Ruslulale 1” thought she ; “ surely » 
have seen that name!” and hastily search- 
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ing her pocket, she drew from it the card 
of the benevolent quakcr. Edward Mor- 
den, Rushdale, wasthe address, and he had 
assured her of an asylum, if she should 
fail to find one at Harvey Lodge. Vague 
and uncertain as was the plan, it was the 
only one she could form ; besides, she had 
resolved to find the quaker, if it were only 
to return the bank-note he had forced on 
her acceptance at parting ; and as fast as 
her tottering feet and delicate frame would 
suffer her, did she hasten forward. “ At 
h ast,” thought she, “ I am getting farther 
from the lodge, where only cruelty and 
derision awaited me. But no ; the good' 
house-keeper, and the angel Lady Clara, 
must always be remembered with tender 
gratitude.” More than one finger-post 
convinced her she was still in the right 
road, yet the way seemed inexpressibly 
tedious. Some houses on a green, form¬ 
ing a scattered village, at length met her 
eye. “ This, oh this is Rushdale,” 
thought she, with delight; for she was 
vol. it. c; 
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faint for want of food, and overcome with 
weariness ; but here, alas ! she was disap¬ 
pointed -. Rushdale was nearly three miles 
distant.—“ I must rest here, however,” 
said she, dropping on a seat at the door of 
a small public-house .—“ Better walk in. 
Miss,” said a fat, good-humoured looking 
woman, who appeared to be the landlady. 
Juliet readily acquiesced, and desired she 
might, have some provisions. Some cold 
meat was brought her, but she found her¬ 
self intolerably thirsty, and discovered, 
that though faint and exhausted, she had 
no inclination to eat. The horrid idea of 
illness, in a situation so utterly destitute, 
rushed with bitterness on her mind, and 
again the wish of imploring the assistance 
and advice of the Quaker, impelled her to 
hasten, while she was yet able to totter 
on, to Rushdale .—“ Lauk, Miss, you are 
quite ill; I am sure you can’t walk so 
far,” said the talkative landlady.—“ Ob, 
yes, if you can only hear of any person 
going that way ; I am not accustomed to 
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walk alone,” saicl Juliet.—“ No, indeed” 
said Mrs. Weldon ; “ besides, it's a lonely 
walk, over the heath and through the 
wood. I’ll go ask a neighbour; they often 
send over toRuslidale,” and away she ran.— 
Poor Juliet sat, during her absence, as if 
she w-ere stupified; her colourless lips 
quivered with apprehension, her thirst in¬ 
creased, and her head burned violently. 
The landlady returned in a few minutes, 
with the welcome intelligence, tliat“ little 
Tom, her neighbour’s son, and his don¬ 
key, laden with earthen-ware, were going 
to set off for Ruslulale in half an hour.—. 
" Well, sure this is lucky,” said Mrs. 
Weldon : “ Tom is a good-natured boy, 

and if you are tired, a chance but he’ll let 
you ride.”—Had Juliet been in health and 
spirits, she would have smiled at the 
thought of riding Tom’s donkey ; but, as 
it was, tlve hope of reaching an asylum 
was all that possessed her mind, and she 
could only thank Mrs. Weldon, and ex¬ 
press her anxiety to set out. A very short 
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time had elapsed, when intelligence was 
brought, that Tom and his donkey were 
ready, and Juliet, with her little parcel, 
once more sallied forth ; but, at the door, 
they were stopped from proceeding, by a 
hallooing and shouting in the street. It 
appeared to be caused by a handsome cur¬ 
ricle, containing a gentleman, and at¬ 
tended by several servants, round which 
had gathered a mob of rustics. At sight 
of the curricle, Mrs. Weldon almost 
pushed Juliet down, in her eagerness to 
put on a clean apron, and then hastening 
back as quickly, “ Stop a - minute, my 
dear,” said she, “ you can t go on yet 
and then, to the surprise of Juliet, she 
joined the mob in their shouting, curtsey¬ 
ing at every word, as if desirous to draw 
the attention of the gentleman in the cur¬ 
ricle, which proceeded slowly through the 
village, its inmate bowing on each side of 
him, to the people as he passed. But 
wdiat were the feelingenf Juliet, when, in 
thj glance of curiosity, which she threw 
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on this apparently popular character, she 
discovered the benevolent young stranger, 
whom she had so often met at the fancy- 
work shop. The colour that had so long- 
forsaken her checks, in a moment tinged 
them with the deepest red, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a hue, livid as death. She 
trembled violently, and dropped on the 
bench in the little porch. The curricle, 
in the mean time, passed; and the trans¬ 
ports of the landlady, having, in some de¬ 
gree, subsided, she observed Juliet.— 
“ Don’t he look delightfully?” said she; 
“ An’t he a sweet youth ?”•—“ Who then 
is it?” asked Juliet, in an almost inarticu¬ 
late tone. “ Who is it ?” cried Mrs. Wel¬ 
don ; “ Why where can you have come 
from, not to know the dear young ’Squire, 
Sir Edmund Harvey’s son ? To be sure, 
lie is coming down to celebrate his being 
of age, and joyous doings we shall have. 
Twenty years was I head laundry-maid in 
the family, and never does he pass with¬ 
out a bow to Jane.” 
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“ Sir Edmund Harvey’s son !” repeated 
Juliet, looking inquisitively, but wildly, 
at her informant.” 

“ Yes, Sir Edmund Harvey’s only son 
auu heir,” replied Mrs. Weldon; “ the best 
and most amiablest young gentleman in 
the world. He is to be married to Lady 
Clara Melgrove, and she's as amiable as 
he is, more amiabler she cannot be. 

But, lauk, I’ve a good mind to walk 
over to Ruslulale with you, and tell my 
sister Bridget the news. Bridget was cook 
there, while I was laundry-maid, and she 
married the shop-keeper at Rush, ale, and 
she loves the very sight of the young 
’Squire. 

Yes, it’s a fme afternoon. Tom can wait 
half an hour, I dare say, while I get a bit 
of dinner, and then I’ll leave’em to finish 
the ironing, and step over to Rnshdale 
with you.”—Though Juliet was not sorry 
to have an addition to their party, in the 
lonely walk to Rushdalc, she deeply- re¬ 
gretted the delay ; but she had no alterna- 
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tive. Mrs. Weldon must get a bit of din¬ 
ner, she said; and it was not till after four 
o’clock, through many difficulties and de¬ 
cays, that they set out on their expedi¬ 
tion. 
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CHAP. IV. 

MORE DISASTERS, 

MRS. WELDON was large and bulky 
in h$r figure. To walk fast was, there¬ 
fore, impracticable ; but she was in no par¬ 
ticular hurry, she said; for her sister’s 
husband, the shop-keeper, kept a tax’d 
cart, and would drive her home. Be¬ 
sides, luckily there was a moon. All these 
sources of consolation to Mrs. Weldon, 
were, however, little comfort to poor Ju¬ 
liet, whose strength, which had been fast 
receding from the time she left town, 
seemed to fail her at every step. “ Lauk, 
how you totter, child,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
leaning her whole weight on the slender 
arm of her companion. “ Miss is tired,’ 
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said Tom ; “ she may ride a bit, if she 
willbut Juliet had never been on a don¬ 
key, and was afraid to mount it. “In 
truth,” said Mrs. Weldon, “ I am rather 
tired too, and I don’t know whether I 
won’t mount myself, for a little way or so.” 
This hint, however, received no encou¬ 
ragement from Tom, who looked at the 
figure of Mrs. Weldon, and then at the 
donkey, as if he had too much regard for 
the animal to press the matter. They 
were now more than a mile on their way. 
It was a dark lowering evening. They had 
nearly crossed the heath, and were ap¬ 
proaching the wood .—“ Well, it don’t 
signify; I am so tired,” said Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, “ that I must ride, if its only a few 
yards; so come, Tom, help me up.” Poor 
Tom scratched his head, and, as he passed 
Juliet, muttered, in an under voice, 
“ She’ll kill the donkey, and break all the 
pots, I count.” But there was no ap¬ 
peal ; and now the great difficulty was, 
how she was to mount. The united 
G 5 
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strength of Tom and Juliet appeared 
quite inadequate to the task of assisting 
her, though both willingly lent their little 
aid, and they were vainly trying to heave 
her on the back of the poor ass, when a 
phaeton, with two gentlemen in it, at¬ 
tended by one servant, came in view. The 
grotesque appearance of the groupe in¬ 
stantly drew their attention, and almost 
as instantly excited their laughter. 1’he 
phaeton stopped, and reiterated peals of 
mirth burst upon their cars, from t:>>- in¬ 
mates of the vehicle, at wit non >.■ the 
auk ward attempts of Juliet and her asust 
ant to seat their unwieldy companio on 
her steed .—“ What are them there sparks 
a grinning at, I wonder:” said Wel¬ 

don.—* 5 At us, i count,” sai:i To. >, grin¬ 
ning iu his turn.—“ They had better main 
their own business,” said she, • than « 
there, malting fun of people.” ill on, ob¬ 
serving the servant, “ l.’ome here, young 
man,” said she, “ and just lend a hand, 
vtiU you.” This drew forth a fresh burst 
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of laughter. Juliet was terrified. She 
turned her head away, and tried to conceal 
her face ; for she had almost immediately 
iceognized Sir Henry Colville ; but it was 
too late. Her mourning dress made her 
too remarkable not to be known, and the 
I ban m a moment leaped from the 
phaeL.'.. end va- at her side.—“ Again 
are \ * m ” ..-rid no, with a look of un¬ 
daunted . “ This is unexpect¬ 

ed . I e l yet, you are. the very person 
l was it. .'..roll of. The devil a creature 
>.v' - to’ >u*, a t the lodge, which way 

sot ?. I have been wretched 

al :t v ... nice rrty ill fate brought that 
] Lady Ellinor forward, at the very * 

r ... m 1 w mid have told you—.” Aloud 
sc ' . ns Mrs. Weldon here intcr- 

rn i. She had overset the two pan¬ 

nier jj. rihemt are, and had tin own poor 
'J'o:a . ..if the donkey, by the tnis- 
chi'jv->,!s e-ainivanee of Sir Henry's ser¬ 
vant. Juliet How to (lie assistance of the 
poor hoy ; and Mrs. Weldon, in a violent 
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rage, was boxing the footman’s ears. Sir 
Henry pursued Juliet, and assisted in 
raising Tom unhurt. 

“ For God’s sake, how came you here 
with such a party!” said the baronet; 
“ but we are losing time. Suffer me to 
offer you my protection. My carriage and 
servants shall immediately convey you to 
an asylum, where all that wealth can give 
shall be yours,” and he seized her hand, 
with a look that terrified her. 

In as firm a voice as she could com¬ 
mand, she unhesitatingly njo„i> d his 
offers, entreating.him not to insult her by 
a repetition of them ; but she was con¬ 
demned to bear them repeated with the 
most insulting additions, till suddenly 
little Tom coming up toiler, said, “ Here’s 
the waggon coming; it is going to Hush 
dale. Now, Miss, if you wants to get 
away from that there gentleman, you had 
better go in it.” “ Oh, gladly, thank¬ 
fully,” said the almost exhausted Juliet.— 
“ Ah, do, child,” said Mrs. Weldon, “ and 
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I’ll go with you; for I am bruised to 
death, and so stiff that I can’t move, aud 
I’ll stay all night with my sister, if it’s 
only to go before a justice, and get that 
there fellow put in the cage.” “ You 
may go where you please, certainly,” said 
Sir Henry; “ but excuse me, if I insist 
on taking care of this young lady. She 
is the niece of a particular friend of mine, 
from whom she has eloped, and I shall 
make a point of restoring her to her fa¬ 
mily.’ “ No, no,” said little Tom, (who, 
in the mean time, had interested the wag¬ 
goners in Juliet’s cause,) “ we know bet¬ 
ter. M iss shall go in the waggon, if Miss- 
likcs. You said nothing about all this af 
first; did he, Miss?” “ For heaven’s 
sake, protect me from him!” said Juliet, 
looking piteously at the waggoners. “ In¬ 
deed 1 have not eloped, though I am very 
friendless.” “ Are you friendless?” said 
one of the men. “ Why then you shan’t 
be friendless no longer; and if you want 
to go to liushdale, you shall go in the wag- 
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gon, and welcome and lie eauglit Juliet 
up in his arms, and, bearing her oft' tri¬ 
umphantly, seated her in the waggon, 
where the other man had already placed 
Mrs. Weldon. “ Take care you don’t 
break it down, mistress,” said the saucy' 
footman, and ran grinning away at his 
own wit; while his master, enraged and 
disappointed, was obliged to return io his 
phaeton, and drove off swearing furiously 
that he would be revenged on the wag¬ 
goners-. of whose athletic forms, ic was 
evident, he was in some apprehension. 

Juliet and her companion drove slowly 
on in their heavy vehicle, and it was ‘ate 
in the evening when they approached the 
village of llushdale. Mrs. Weldon bit- 
terly complained how much she was 
bruised and hurt by her fall; and was so 
absorbed 1 y her own complaints, that she 
paid little attention to her unfortunate fel¬ 
low traveller, who, pale, faint, and ex¬ 
hausted, reclined against some large pack¬ 
ages, with which the waggon was laden. 
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scarcely conscious of her own calamitous 
situation, and with the image of Ilarvey, 
the benevolent stranger, constantly before 
her mental sight. Suddenly raising her¬ 
self, just at the entrance of tin' village— 
“ I never thought of it before, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Weldon, “ but pray, who may 
you be going to see at Rushdale ?”—Juliet 
showed the Ouaker’s card.—“ Oh, Mor- 
den, the Ouaker !” cried Mrs. Weldon.— 
“ Do you know him ?” asked Juliet.— 
“ Oh, every body knows him,” she an¬ 
swered, “ and a worthy good creature he 
is, by what l hear of him, and does more 
good than all the country besides.”—Juliet 
wished to hear more concerning him, but 
extreme weakness and emotion seemed to 
have totally overpowered her faculties, and 
when the waggon stooped, she was home 
lifeless from b into tin; inn. 

Mrs. Weldon was much alarmed, and 
forgot all her own complaints, in her assi¬ 
duity to recover tier unfortunate young 
companion, which she had no sooner cl- 
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fected, than she said, “ Well, my dear, if 
you are able to walk, I’ll go with you as 
far as Mr. Mordcn’s house, for I am sure 
you are rot fit to go by yourself.” 

Juliet thanked her, and clinging to her 
arm, they proceeded along the village.— 
“ Yes, yes, I’ll not leave you till I see you 
safe,” said the good-natured creature; 
“ though that good-for-nothing fellow has 
almost killed me; and besides, I am so 
tired, I am ready to die. I am sure every 
bone aches, I am so shook with that tum¬ 
ble.” At any other time, Juliet must 
have smiled at the ludicrous distress of 
the poor woman; but now, her own me¬ 
lancholy thoughts and fearful anticipations 
engaged her whole mind; and when they 
stopped at the door of a handsome house, 
she trembled so violently, that Mrs. Wel¬ 
don was obliged to exert all her strength 
to support her. 

The door was opened by a maid servant, 
who, in answer to Mrs. Weldon’s enquiry, 
whether Mr. Morden was at home ? said. 
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“ No; Ma’arii; my master and his sister 
are gone into Yorkshire. He only came 
home last night, and found a letter, that 
obliged him to set out this afternoon.”— 
“ Why, here’s a pretty job!” cried Mrs. 
Weldon. “ What’s to be done now, I 
wonder ?” “ God knows,” said the sinking 

Juliet; “ for now, indeed, I have lost my 
only hope.” “ No, no,” said Mrs. Wel¬ 
don ; “ not so bad as that, neither. Come, 
you shall go with me to my sister’s; she 
is a good-natured soul, and there vve can 
talk about what you shall do.” 

They now turned back, and Juliet, 
roused to exertion by a view of her dread¬ 
ful and forlorn situation, summoned reso¬ 
lution to give Mrs. Weldon the outlines 
of her story.—The good woman listened 
to her attentively, but had hardly patience 
to hear the whole before she exclaimed 
“ Why, I never heard any thing so 
shameful and unnatural in my life. I 
only wish I had known this sooner. Ah, 
poor thing! I see how it is. Nobody 
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knows Lady Ellinor Harvey better than 
Jane Weldon. You are not the only per¬ 
son she has treated ill. However, cheer 
up, my dear; Sir Edmund is a good man, 
though he is rather odd, and sutlers my 
lady to manage him so; and when he 
knows the truth of the story, he’ll make 
it all up to you, depend upon it. And as 
to Mr. Harvey, he is neither more nor less 
than an angel.” 

Juliet assented; with her whole heart, 
to this declaration ; but she forbore giving 
her companion reason to think, that she 
had any other knowledge of him, than 
i/idt she bad obtained from her. 

They soon reached the shop kept by 
Mrs. Weldon’s sister, whom they found at 
tea with her husband. They were a vul ¬ 
gar, good-natured couple, who listened, 
with staring wonder, to the tale Mrs. 
Weldon volubly related of her own adven¬ 
tures and misfortunes, and those of her 
young friend. A share of Mrs. Weldon’s 
bed, for that night, was offered Juliet, 
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who, from utter distress, was compelled 
thankfully to accept it. She retired early 
to rest, and after a night of repose, which 
her extreme fatigue of body and mind ren¬ 
dered necessary and acceptable, she arose 
much refreshed, and her mind far more 
tranquil than on the preceding day. She 
had been consider ng, whether it would 
not be prudent to write to Sir Edmund, 
relate her little tale, and rtfer to her mo¬ 
ther’s papers, for proof tint she was ac¬ 
tually the niece, to whom he had pro¬ 
mised his protection. : net she mighl 
put this plan in execution, she thought it 
would be desirable lo continue in that 
neighbourhood; and she could devise no 
more eligible scheme, than to ask Mrs. 
Weldon's sister to receive her as a lodger 
for a short time, till she could procure 
an answer from Sir Edmund. 

She was on the point of mentioning her 
wishes, as they sat at breakfast in the lit - 
tie parlour behind the shop, when suddenK 
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Mr. Muggen the shopkeeper jumped up, 
and exclaimed— 

“ Why sure here’s our landlord,” and 
Juliet observed through the glass door a 
man on horseback. “ Yes, it is he sure 
enough,” repeated Mr. Muggen, “ Bridget, 
look about you, and put away the litter; 
he’ll walk in, for he is come about the lease 
of the shop.” 

“ I will walk up stairs,” said Juliet. 

“ No, Miss, no,” said Mrs. Muggen, 
“ You need not go away, for though he is 
a’vcry rich man, Mr. Ilobbleton is not in 
the least proud.” 

' Juliet heard the name with surprise, but 
had no time for inquiry before her stage¬ 
coach acquaintance entered, and immedi¬ 
ately recognised her. 

“ Well, Miss, this is odd enough,” he 
exclaimed. “ Here it’s only a day or two 
ago, that 1 parted from you at Sir Edmund 
Harvey’s Park Gate, and who would have 
thought of meeting you so soon again in 
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Matlicw Muggen’s shop, of all places in 
the world.” 

The tears stood in Juliet’s eyes, and 
Mrs. Weldon, who, to do her justice, had 
mueli humanity in her disposition, made 
no ceremony of endeavouring to interest 
this rich man in the fate of the poor or¬ 
phan, by plainly relating the reception she 
had met with at Harvey Lodge, and the 
nature of her claims on Sir Edmund. Mr. 
Hobbleton listened with great attention. 

“ Well. Miss,” said he, “ I am sure I 
am very sorry for you, and I do not know 
as ever I see a young person before, as I 
was so much took with. You know I told 
you I should be glad to see you at Hobble- 
ton Hall, and you shall be welcome there 
directly to stay as long as you choose. 

“ J can’t say as 1 ever was fond of having 
women in a house, they make a deal of 
chattering and noise, but I’m mistaken if 
you are not quite of a different sort; be¬ 
sides I have had a sort of a misfortune 
happen to me, and that is, that a brother 
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of mine is dead, and has made me the 
guardian to his daughter, and there I’ve 
been l i’C ' l to take her home, an l she is 
a sad plague to me, for she is as wild as 
any eolt in the world. I wanted her to go 
to school, hut she said she did not like 
school, and so I let her have her own way. 
She is a good-natured thing as can be, and 
really very droll and funny, hut she wants 
taming; besides, she’ll have a fine fortin, 
and ought to learu a little, so I am think¬ 
ing, Miss, if you could learn her (o be¬ 
have cjuiet and well, as you do, instead of 
jumping- over sticks, and riding about upon 
donkies, why it would be doing me a ser¬ 
vice, and you would have a comfortable 
home at Hobbleton Hall, till Sir Edmund 
and Lis lady choose to behave like rela¬ 
tions as they ought.” 

“ There,” cried the delighted Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, “ I’m sure I never heard any thing 
so lucky in my life. Well, this will quiet 
my mind about you.” 

“ You are a very good kind of woman. 
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Mrs. Weldon,” said Mr. Ilobblelon, “ and 
for your r>ood-na'ii ■; and ear*- of ibis poor 
thi:..-.. , !-.i shall always be welcome to 
Ilobblelon Hall.” 

It was now Juliet's part to speak, and 
she thanked Mr. ltobbletou with all the 
fervent gratitude she felt for tire oiler, and 
declared herself ready to evince it, by 
shewing every attention to his nitre. 

“ I have never,” said she, undertaken 
the olhcc of tuition, but I shall gladly ex¬ 
ert myself to recall what I have been 
taught, that I may benefit Miss Hobble- 
ton bv my instructions.'' 

“ l dare say. Miss,” said Mr. Hobbleton, 
“ we shall do vastly well, and the sooner 
you come the better, for that young thing 
turns the house "topsey-turvey, because 
there is nobody to keep her within 
bounds.” 

“ Why, then, suppose you go in the 
course of to-day, my dear,” said Mrs. Wel¬ 
don. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hobbleton, “ and I’ll 
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go home and send my chay for Miss, and 
jyhen you have a mind to come and see 
her, Mrs. Weldon, pray do; for I like 
people that shew kindness to one ano¬ 
ther.” 

All was now soon arranged ; Mr. Hob- 
blcton settled his business with the shop¬ 
keeper, and rode off, and in about an hour 
and a half, a handsome one-horse chaise 
was driven up to the door, by a servant in 
a plain livery ; he inquired for Miss Mon- 
teith, and Juliet, taking a kind and grate¬ 
ful leave of her friends, set forward for 
Ilobbleton Hall. 
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CHAP. V. 

HOBBLETON HALE. 

JULIET arrived, after a short drive, 
at the house of Mr. IJobbleton, where its 
owner was ready to receive her. He wel¬ 
comed her with his usual good-huinour, 
and introduced her to his niece, Lydia, a 
very fine, hand e girl, about sixteenj 
who in the dress" and with the manner of 
a child, was amusing herself with sliding 
down the balustrades of a staircase, that 
descended to the hall; she looked alarmed 
at first sight of Juliet, and hanging down 
her head, pouted, and muttering some 
saucy speech, suddenly darted away, and 
fled towards the stable. 

“ Come back, Liddy,” cried her uncle, 
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with a loud voice of extreme auger; but 
she was quite out of hearing, and turning 
to Juliet, “ Pray, Miss,” said he, “ don’t 
be daunted by her. To be sure she is a 
sad saucy jade, but I hope you’ll mend her 
manners, for really, at present, I have no 
peace of my life. It is surprising what an 
expense her pranks have been to me in 
the little time she has been here. She 
lamed my best horse only the other day, 
with galloping it till she threw it down 
and broke its knees, so I was forced to buy 
her a donkey in my own defence, and it is 
not long ago that she spoiled me a very 
good coat and hat, ami an excellent wig as 
good as new, by going dressed up in them 
to Barford fair, and coming home in a 
thunder storm. I am for ever obliged to 
pay for her breaking down hedges, and 
throwing her ball at people’s windows.” 

Juliet could not forbear smiling at this 
list of grievances, and readily promised her 
utmost endeavours should be exerted, to 
tame the hitherto incorrigible Lydia. lie 
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now led Juliet to the parlour, which was 
small, and communicated with a dining¬ 
room rather larger. The whole house was 
indeed in miniature, but it seemed con¬ 
structed and furnished for the peculiar 
ease and comfort of the possessor. There 
were large easy chairs in every room in 
the house, that Mr. Hobbleton might take 
his nap after dinner comfortably, wherever 
it happened to suit him. 

The old deaf house-keeper, a dirty girl, 
a cook, a gardener, Tim the footman, and 
a boy, were all the members of the house¬ 
hold, in which there was no regularity and 
little comfort, except at meals, when, as' 
the servants knew that their places de¬ 
pended on their attention, every thing was 
done in order, and the table constantly 
spread with the choicest luxuries, four 
times in a day, according to the favourite 
system detailed by Mr. Hobbleton in the 
stage-coach. 

At dinner, which was served about three 
o’clock. Miss Lydia made her appearance, 
h 2 
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but still with a most terrific scowl on her 
naturally fine features. Juliet endeavoured, 
by some trifling good-humoured attentions, 
to render her less forbidding, but she found 
there would be no small difficulty in ac¬ 
complishing the task of civilizing the little 
rustic. 

Tlie dinner consisted of the choicest de¬ 
licacies, of which Mr. Hobbleton and his 
niece eat so voraciously, as to astonish Ju¬ 
liet, whose naturally small appetite was 
rendered more delicate by indisposition 
and anxiety. Neither of these causes, 
however, operated to prevent her com¬ 
panions from indulging their favourite pro¬ 
pensity, and during the whole meal, not 
one word was spoken, save the necessary 
invitations, refusals, and acquiescence. It 
was a maxim with Mr. Hobbleton, never 
to talk while he was eating: he said “ it 
hindered business.” This he gave Juliet 
to understand, and she was glad to be 
spared the task of conversation. 

The moment the cloth was removed, 
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Miss Lydia started up, and was running 
out of the room, but her uncle calling her 
back, insisted 011 her re-seating herself, 
which with a great deal of pouting and se¬ 
veral saucy answers, she was at length 
obliged to do. 

“ Lydia,” said Mr. Hobbleton, “ this 
young lady, Miss Monteith, is kind 
enough to come here on purpose to teach 
you a little, and make you a genteel young 
lady like herself.” 

“ I don’t want any body to teach me,’ 
said Lydia, “ so she need not give herself 
any trouble.” 

“ Nonsense child,” said her uncle, “ I’ 
tell you she is come on purpose.” 

“ Well then, she may teach you if she 
likes it,” said Lydia, “ she shan’t teacli 
me, I can tell her,” and she was again en¬ 
deavouring to make her escape, but her 
uncle would not suffer her to depart. 

“ Presently,” said he, “ I shall take my 
nap, and then you can take a walk witli 
Miss, and shew her the garden,” and turn- 
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ing to Juliet, he added, “ and pray Mis 9 
do just as you please here. I give you free 
leave to be your own mistress, and I turn 
Liddy quite over to your management.” 

So saying, he arose from table, and seat¬ 
ing himself in his arm chair, adjusted his 
cushion for a nap. “ There now, the old 
gentleman is nodding, we may go,” cried 
Lvdia, and without farther ceremony, she 
darted past Juliet, and flew out of the 
room. All traces were now lost of her ; 
Juliet, however, resolved to be patient 
and persevering, and try to conciliate the 
young romp by the most gentle means in 
her power. After having been some time 
in her own chamber, she descended, and in 
the hall met one of the maid servants, of 
whom she inquired for Miss Ilobbleton. 
“ Oh,” replied the girl, “ God know s, but 
most likely playing at trap ball with Tom 
in the orchard.” 

Thither Juliet proceeded, but no Lydia 
appeared; and as she returned to the house 
she beheld her pupil galloping across the 
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heath on which the house stood, on a 
. donkey, without a saddle. She leaped from 
her steed when she came to the door, and 
calling to the foot-hoy —“ here Tom,” said 
she, “ take care of Jenny, for I shall often 
have a ride on her, in spite of all the go¬ 
vernesses in the world,” and she looked 
saucily at Juliet, who made no answer, but 
quietly asked her, if she was not afraid to 
ride without a saddle and alone ? Lydia 
looked surprised at the gentleness of her 
manner, and answered with more civility, 
than she had yet spoken. 

Juliet hailed the favourable symptom 
with.jov, and claimed the permission Mr! 
Ilobbleton had given her, to see the gar¬ 
den.—Lydia, who seldom walked, ran 
forward towards the folding gates, and 
opened them ; it was extensive, and in¬ 
closed with a high wall. 

Every vegetable luxury was cultivated 
in the greatest profusion, and the choicest 
fruits covered the walls, which the young 
lady, sans cercmonie, devoured in silence, 
H 4 
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till suddenly turning round, and seeing 
Juliet intently observing her, she said— 

“ Why* don’t you eat some apricots too, 
instead of standing staring there?” 

“ I will take one if you will have the 
goodness to gather it for me,” answered 
Juliet. 

“One!” said Lydia, “La, I eat forty 
in a day—I would not thank you for less 
than ten at a time.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” said Juliet, 
calmly. 

“ Why ?” asked Lydia, fixing her large 
black eyes full on her face. 

“ Because it is by no means an elegant 
or an amiable habit to eat voraciously,” 
she answered. 

. “ Oh, you need not give yourself the 
trouble to lecture me,” said her pupil, 
“ for 1 shall never attend to you—I have 
always been used to do as I like, and I 
shan’t be forced now to do any thing 
against my will.” 

“ Believe me,” said Juliet, “ I have no 
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intention of forcing you to do any 
thing.” 

“ Then what did you come here for ?” 
asked Miss Lydia. 

“ Merely in compliance with the wishes 
of Mr. Hobbleton,” answered Juliet. “ I 
am ill and unhappy, it therefore would not 
suit either my health or spirits to use 
great exertion. In gratitude to Mr. Hob¬ 
bleton, I shall alFord you every assistance 
in my power; but assure yourself, how¬ 
ever desirable such a situation may be, I 
shall never give myself the trouble to force 
any one whom I find incorrigible, sim¬ 
ply because I shall not think you worth 
the undertaking.” 

“ La ! I am very sorry you are ill,” said 
Miss Hobbleton, and an involuntary look 
of pity was immediately visible on her 
handsome countenance. ‘ c Hut I dare say 
if you would ride my donkey, and eat. as 
much fruit as I do, you would be better.” 

“ I should h ive no objection to ride 
your donkey,” said Juliet, smiling, “ pro* 
a 5 
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vided you would suffer me to have a sad¬ 
dle .”—“ And will you let me ride it too?’’ 
asked Lydia.—“ Certainly,” said Juliet. 
“ and will accompany you whenever you 
please.”—“ Why then, I really think I 
shall like you at last,’’ said the thoughtless 
Lydia; “ but you must not make me read 
and learn lessons, and all that stuff.” “ On 
the contrary,” said Juliet, “ I will only 
require you to make the trial; and if you 
find you prefer ignorance to knowledge, I 
will even join in soliciting your uncle, ne¬ 
ver to oblige you to learn any thing.” 

Juliet would not have yielded thus, if 
she had not felt an internal conviction 
that, though she had much to struggle 
with, she should yet finally conquer.— 
The countenance of her young charge 
beamed with intelligence ; nor was it a 
false index of her mind. Her understand¬ 
ing was naturally good, and her talents 
quick, but she was wholly uncultivated. 
She had been reared in ignorance of the most 
common acquirements; and having only 
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associated with servants, her manners were 
rude and unformed. Her uncle was greatly 
surprised to sec- her enter quietly with 
Juliet to tea, when the dinner scene was 
acted over again. After which, Mr. Hob- 
bleton repaired to his club, which he fre¬ 
quented every evening, and Juliet was 
again left alone. 

There were no books, nor musical in¬ 
strument, in the house, and she had some 
difficulty to find employment for herself; 
for Miss Lydia saved her all trouble on 
her account, by disappearing immediately 
after the departure of her uncle, saying 
she should be back presently. Juliet 
would have stopped her, but that was im¬ 
possible ; she was out of the house and on 
her donkey in a minute, and (with Tom 
running, shouting, and hallooing by her 
side) galloped oft’ towards Barford, the 
nearest market town. She returned in 
about two hours, and said she had only 
been to buy a ball for Tom, because she 
had lost his, by throw ing it at a stage- 
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coachman the day before, as he drove 
along the road, for clanging his whip at 
her, and calling her a tomboy. 

Juliet forbore, for the present, to re¬ 
monstrate ; and when Mr. Hobbleton re¬ 
turned to supper, she ventured to ask if 
some books might be provided ? 

He desired she would order any thing 
she liked ; and she availed herself of the 
permission, to send for sueli publications 
as might be useful, and a piano-forte, 
from town. The latter was a great acqui¬ 
sition for herself at present; all attempts 
to instruct her pupil, she was aware, 
“would be vain; but the regular good- 
liumour and firmness of temper, which she 
evinced towards the wild Lydia, soon be¬ 
gan to have the desired effect. At first 
she only yawned, or went to sleep, when 
her uncle insisted on her remaining in the 
room while Juliet read or played; but at 
length she began to listen, paiticularly 
when Miss Monteith sung ; and Mr. Hob- 
bletoii was so much delighted, that he ac- 
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tually requested she would favour him, 
now and then, with a tune or a song. 

Her mild and amiable deportment, 
greatly won on her good-hearted, though 
vulgar benefactor, whose kindness and in¬ 
dulgence were unbounded; particularly 
when he began to discern an evident alter¬ 
ation in the manners of his hitherto incor¬ 
rigible niece. 

One evening, when Mr. Ilobhleton re¬ 
turned, at his accustomed hour, from his 
club, he said —“ I have met with some¬ 
thing very odd, to-night, that I don’t 
much like. The whole way from the 
crown, I saw a man following mo, wrapped 
up in a great-coat; and I am very much 
mistaken if it was not our silent stage¬ 
coach acquaintance, Miss, who, I dare say, 
you remember.” 

Juliet did indeed remember him ; and 
she ashed whether the stranger had spoken, 
or appeared to recognize him? 

“ No, not he,” said Mr. ilobhleton ; 
but he passed me twice, and I lost sight 
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of him by the copse yonder. I do not 
much like his lurking about here ; for if 
he is (he person I suspect, he’s more than 
half crazy, as people say. You heard how 
oddly he answered me, when 1 just men¬ 
tioned the owner of the hermitage was 
such a queer character. Now, to tell you 
the truth, I have a strong suspicion, that 
it’s the very man himself, Mr. Deumore, 
as he is called ; and some say, that is not 
his true name, neither.” 

She farther gathered, from Mr. Hobble- 
ton, that this eccentric personage had 
taken possession of the estate called The 
Hermitage, a year or two before. The 
late possessor had been dead more than 
ten years. He had no family, and it was 
not publicly known to whom his property 
had devolved, till this person suddenly ap¬ 
peared, taking possession as the heir of 
the deceased; but where he came from, 
or who were his connexions, remained 
unknown. He associated with nobody, 
had never returned the visits of the neigh- 



bouring gentry, and was seldom seen be¬ 
yond the precincts of his own domain. 

Juliet could not help connecting the 
strange behaviour of the traveller in the 
stage with Mr. Hobbleton’s present rela¬ 
tion, and involuntarily felt a degree of 
alarm, for which she could scarcely ac¬ 
count. 

The next day, when Mr. Hobbleton 
came in to dinner, “ Well, Miss,” said 
lie, “ all our stage-coach acquaintance 
seem to find us out. I have met with the 
quaker-gentleman to-day, and we have 
had a long conversation about you. He 
was quite pleased to hear of you ; for Mrs. 
Weldon came up while we were talking in 
the market place, and told him all about 
your trouble at finding him absent when 
you went to his house, and l dare say he 
is a very good kind of man ; so 1 told him, 
if he had a mind to come and see you, 
he’d be welcome at the Hall; for though 
l don’t much like your yea and nay broad- 
brimmed folks in general, yet I thought, as 
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he was so kind to you, it was but right to 
be civil to him.” 

Juliet thanked him fervently, and felt 
happy in the thought of having ati oppor¬ 
tunity of acquitting herself of her obliga¬ 
tion to Morden, by returning the bank¬ 
note he had so humanely and delicately 
put into her hand at parting. 

“ SI sou Id not you like to go to Rush- 
dale to see him ?” said Lydia. 

“ Indeed,” said Juliet, “ it would, I 
believe, be only right for me to wait on 
him, now that I know he is at home; 
for, the very reason why I wish to see 
him, may prevent him from coming here, 
conscious as he is of his own benevo¬ 
lence.” 

“ Well, then, you can go to-morrow,” 
said Lydia, “ and I'll drive you.” 

“ Yes,” said her uncle, “ and turn her 
into a flitch, and break her neck. No, no, 
none of your pranks; Tim shail drive 
Miss, when she wishes to go.” 

It was therefore decided, that Tim 
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should drive Juliet to Rushdale on the fol¬ 
lowing morning ; and as Lydia insisted on 
going also, and her uncle had never been 
in the habit of contradicting her, the do£r 
key was prepared for her to be of the 
pai ty. 



A VISIT, A FAIR, AND AN ACCIDENT. 


AT the appointed hour, the party set 
forward to Rushdalc, and drove to the 
same door, where, a month before, Juliet 
had experienced the disappointment of 
finding Morden absent. No such disap¬ 
pointment now awaited her. Mr. Morden 
was at home; he was reading alone in a 
neat parlour, where every thing corre¬ 
sponded with the unassuming appearance 
of the owner, lie arose on their entrance, 
and a glow of pleasure was diffused over 
his benevolent countenance at the sight of 
Juliet. 

“ I rejoice to see thee, friend,” said he. 
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“ and to observe that thou appearest in 
better health than when we last met.” 

Juliet thanked him ; and being seated, 
she entered on the subject of her visit.-**- 
“ It was due at once,” said she, “ to ex¬ 
press my thanks for your humanity to a 
stranger, and to return the only part of 
the obligation in my power. Since that 
time, I have been so fortunate as to meet 
with a friend in Mr. Ilobbleton, who, by 
giving me employment, and an asylum in 
his house, has enabled me to rely on my 
own exertions in future.” 

So saying, she would have placed the 
paper, containing the bank note, on the 
table, but he prevented her— 

“ Thou wouldest not, 1 am persuaded,” 
said he, “ hurt the feelings of any per¬ 
son.” 

“ Oh, not for the world.” 

“ Then keep this trifle,” said he ; cc and 
when thou mectcst a fellow creature who 
.needs such aid, bestow it as thy heart and 
thy judgment shall direct.” 
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Juliet could no longer refuse to replace 
the note in her pocket, and Morden im¬ 
mediately left the room ; he returned in a 
few minutes, and introduced to them his 
sister. Anna Morden, in the dross and 
with the manners of a rigid quaker, was 
a beautiful young woman of four and 
twenty. She took Juliet’s hand, and with 
a smile of benevolence said— 

“ I have heard of thy meeting with my 
brother, and have felt so much interested 
for thee, as to regret very sincerely the 
journey which was a source of disappoint¬ 
ment to thee. Most gladly should 1 have 
received and welcomed thee to my bro¬ 
ther’s house, but I rejoice to hear thou hast 
found an eligible asylum.” 

Juliet warmly thanked her, and stated 
the terms on which she was at present an 
i nmatc with Mr. Hobbleton ; “ I fear,” said 
Miss Morden, “ that thy health and spirits 
are not quite adequate to the task assign¬ 
ed thee; but a mind, anxious to secure 
independence by its own exertions, and 
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that providence which seldom fails to as¬ 
sist the good, will enable thee I trust to 
proceed without injury to thyself.” 

While the titir quakor spoke, the large 
dark eyes of Lydia were fixed on her face, 
with a saucy stare, that alarmed Juliet; 
and when she ceased, and Edward Mor- 
den had arisen, and was saying .omething 
in a low voice to his sister, she was utterly 
discomposed by Lydia suddenly putting 
her mouth < lose to her ear, and whisper¬ 
ing, I shall take a run while you stay 
here, I can’t stop to hear all their thee 
and Hum preaching.”—And before Juliet 
could answer, she had darted out of the 
room, and fled out of the house, banging 
all the doors after her. 

As soon as she had disappeared, Miss 
Morden, who had quietly noticed her 
boisterous departure, said, “ I pity thee 
for the constant command of temper which 
thou wiit be called upon to exert with 
thy pupil, and fear it will be a heavy tax 
on all thy best feelings, to witness the im¬ 
propriety of her general deportment.” 
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“ I should indeed be quite discouraged,” 
answered Juliet, “if I did not think that 
there is a foundation to build on, but from 
several circumstances that have occurred, 
I feel assured that her heart and under¬ 
standing are both naturally good. She is, 
I understand, heiress to a large fortune, 
and has no maternal friend. This appears 
to me precisely the period, by timely ex¬ 
ertion, to save her from ruin. Her mind, 
though wholly uncultivated, has not been 
vitiated ; she has only associated with 
children, and the few old servants of Mr. 
Hobbleton. Her loud and boisterous 
manners are the consequence of having 
been left to run wild, and her mischievous 
propensities proceed from never having 
been taught any thing useful, or rationally 
amusing. By not violently opposing her, 
and by judicious methods, I think it will be 
possible to reform her manners; indeed, 
within the last few days, she lias been so 
much tamer, as to give me great hope of 
ultimate success.—At all events, I feel 



bound by gratitude to her uncle, to make 
the trial. Towards ,;j •, h* lias shewn ge¬ 
nuine benevolence of heart, and a disin¬ 
terested kindness, that amply compensate 
for an unpolished exterior.” 

“ With such a motive for thy endea¬ 
vours,” said Anna Morden, “ I must think 
that thou canst not fail of success; but 
shouldst thou find them unavailing, my 
brother and I shall be ever ready to afford 
thee an asylum.” 

Juliet was again expressing her acknow¬ 
ledgments, when a servant entered the 
room, to say, that a boy had called to re¬ 
quest Miss Monteith would call at Si- 
ward’s the shoemaker, at the end of the 
village, for Miss Lydia, for that she should 
not return to Mr. Morden’s house. 

Juliet felt alarmed, lest her pupil’s de¬ 
sertion should bring her into some unplea¬ 
sant dilerna, and hastened to take leave of 
her respected friends, who united in re¬ 
questing to see her as often as she had 
leisure and opportunity to visit them. 
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Her alarm proved to be not unfounded. 
Lydia was no where to be seen, she had 
called at the shoemaker’s, staid a few mi¬ 
nutes, and said she would take a walk till 
Miss Monteith called for her. 

Juliet was now seriously perplexed, and 
as she cast her eyes over the heath, on the 
borders of which stood the village of Rush- 
dale, and saw no traces of her fugitive 
pupil, she almost rcgrette ; having under¬ 
taken a task, so harrassing, as the charge 
of the incorrigible Lydia. 

Timothy, the only man servant of Mr. 
Hobbleton, who had alighted from the 
chaise to make the necessary inquiries at 
the shoemaker’s, a raw, awkward, red¬ 
headed youth, now suddenly exclaimed— 
" Lauk, Miss, I remembers now it is 
Henwood fair. Ten to one but Miss 
Lyddy is gone there, for she told Hannah 
before she set out, that she would go; 
but Hannah says, says she, ‘ Ah but Miss 
Monteith won’t let you, you knQw 
you’ve got a governess now,’ says she, c and 
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you must do as she bids you/ c Ah but I’ll 
match her there/ says Miss, e for I’ll get 
her to go to Henwood to call on that old 
Mrs. Weldon, or some excuse or other; 
and if I can’t persuade her I’ll get away, 
and go by myself/ so she’s oftj Miss, as 
sure as can be.” 

Upon enquiring farther of the shoe¬ 
maker’s family, it appeared that Lydia 
had proceeded directly across the heath. 

“ Ah she is gone to the fair,” said Tim, 
“ as sure as can be, for that’s the strait 
road to Henwood, and now we shall have 
a fine chaee. Suppose I drive you home, 
Miss, and then go back and look for Miss 
Lyddy.” 

“ Oh no,” said Juliet, “ I cannot think 
of returning without her, we must pursue 
her steps, and endeavour to find her.” 
She remembered her own walk from Hen¬ 
wood to Rushdale with Mrs. Weldon, who 
had told her it was three miles distant, 
and she now determined at all events to 
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drive there and bring Lydia home with 
her. 

Tim whipped on, and half an hour 
brought them to Henwood—no trace of 
Lydia appeared on the road, but Tim said 
it was no wonder, for that she always 
rode as fast as the donkey would go. 

The village was in all the bustle and 
and confusion of a fair, and Juliet in vain 
looked anxiously around, the object of her 
search no where met her eye; but the 
motley assemblage she beheld, contributed 
to augment her alarm for Lydia. She 
ordered Timothy to alight, and carefully 
explore the busiest part of the fair, while 
she sat in the chaise; but in vain, she was 
not to be found, and Juliet every mo¬ 
ment grew more anxious, particularly as 
she prcceived that she and her compani¬ 
on were objects of general attention to 
the groupes that continually passed and 
xepassed. 

The grotesque appearance of Timothy, 
his red head, and odd dress, excited their 



laughter, and the fine form and face of 
Juliet, though concealed beneath a close 
pelisse and veil, could not be so entirely 
hidden as to escape observation. 

Suddenly an exclamation from Timothy, 
as, with his eyes and mouth wide open, he 
was staring around, directed her to notice 
two smart footmen, at a short distance, 
standing at the back gales of of what ap¬ 
peared to be the stable yard of a large 
mansion they were laughing immoderate¬ 
ly, and one of them held by the bridle 
a donkey, with a side saddle, which Timo¬ 
thy recognised to be Lydia's. Delighted 
to hear his assertion that, “ for sartain it 
was poor little Jenny,” she desired him to 
accost the footmen, and enquire for Miss 
Hobbleton. 

Timothy’s address only increased their 
risibility ; but when it at length subsided, 
they told him that the young lady was 
within— “ Captain Hardingtou and Ma¬ 
jor Barfield brought her here,” said the 
man, “ out of the fair, where she had got 
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into the mob, and was frightened, and 
she is now in the drawing room with my 
mistress.” 

“ And who is his mistress ?” asked Ju¬ 
liet, when Timothy repeated to her this 
conversation. 

“ Bless you, Miss, a very great lady in¬ 
deed,” answered Timothy, “ the Right 
Honorable Mrs. Soment, I forgets what ; 
and however Miss Liddy could get into 
such a grand house I can’t think, for my 
part.” 

“Well go instantly,” said Juliet, “ and 
desire the servant will inform Miss Hob- 
hleton, that Miss Monteilh is waiting in 
the chaise for her, and requests she will 
come immediately.” 

The footman obeyed, but presently re¬ 
turned with his mistresses compliments, 
and she desired the lady would walk in, 
for that Miss Hobbleton was just then 
particularly engaged.” 

Fearing she scarcely knew what, Juliet 
found herself obliged to comply, and 
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dreading lest Lydia was exposing herself, 
in some wild frolic, she followed the ser¬ 
vant into a spacious elegant mansion, and 
as he conducted her up a noble staircase, 
she heard lotul shouts of laughter, and the 
voice of Lydia in noisy mirth. Her na¬ 
tive timidity made her shrink, from pro¬ 
ceeding farther, but recollecting all she 
owed to Mr. llobblctou, she exerted her 
utmost courage, and followed the servant 
into a magnificent drawing room, where 
the first object she heheid was Lydia, 
with her long hair, which had escaped 
the comb’s confinement, streaming over 
her shoulders, in her usual romping man¬ 
ner, playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with a gentleman in a military uniform, 
who, with several other officers standing 
by, appeared to be in convulsions of 
laughter at her loud and boisterous man¬ 
ner. Ladies were dispersed in different 
parts of the room, and the attention of 
all seemed equally engrossed by the ec¬ 
centric Lydia. 

I .3 
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On Juliet’s entrance, silence suddenly 
reigned through the apartment, and Lydia, 
who had caught a view of her in the mir¬ 
ror opposite, and evidently was unprepared 
to expect her approach, dropped her bat¬ 
tledore, and stood in staring surprise. 

Once more, loud peals of laughter burst 
from the company, and had nearly induced 
Juliet to return precipitately the way she 
came. Such a reception was not cal¬ 
culated to relieve her apprehensions; but 
by alarming her pride, it fortunately re¬ 
stored her self possession, and summoning 
all her courage, she turned to a middle aged 
lady, who was seated near the entrance, 
and would have requested to know to 
whom she was to apologize for her uniu- 
troductory intrusion but the lady was 
deaf, and heard not a word she uttered ; 
and at this moment a young officer, ceas¬ 
ing from a violent and noisy laugh, ap¬ 
proached her, and with a ludicrous gravi¬ 
ty of countenance, bowed profoundly. Ju¬ 
liet had been little accustomed to the mo - 
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deni amusement of quizzing, site was 
therefore unfeignedly surprised, when 
with pompous solemnity, this young son 
of Mars addressed her. 

“ I am superlatively, and inexpressi¬ 
bly happy, madam,” said he, to have 
had the supreme felieity of reselling your 
lovely, amiable, anil gentle pupil, from the. 
profane hands of a daring mob, and to 
restore her safely in all her natural and 
acquired graces and beauties, to your 
protection and maternal care.” 

This speech, uttered with the most af¬ 
fected gesticulations, convinced Juliet th,it 
it was spoken in d- vision, She quietly 
answered, “ if you ivcai Sir, to inform 
me that you have sav' d iiii-s Ilobbleton 
from insult, I am sure, were he an are of it, 
1 should he authorised to offer you the 
thanks of her uncle;” and then turning 
towards Lydia, she requested her to ac¬ 
company her home immediately, lest Mr. 
Ilobbleton should be alarmed by this long 
absence. 

i 1 
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Lydia pouted, and seemed unwillingly 
to raise her hat from the earpet, on which 
she had thrown it. She was saved the 
trouble, bv the officious attentions of the 
young officer, who though somewhat dis¬ 
appointed by the calm, grave, and ele¬ 
gant manners of Juliet in his first inten¬ 
tion of “ quizzing the governess,” was by 
no means inclined to lose the former sub¬ 
ject of his mirth, and when Lydia, still 
pouting, suffered him to put on her hat, 
with an air of ridiculous and assumed gra¬ 
vity he exclaimed. 

• “ Oh hmv she roll'd her charming eyes in spite. 
And look’d delightfully with all her might.” 

Again peals of mirth shook the room, 
which the undaunted Lvdia, far from re- 
Renting, heartily joined; but Juliet, feel¬ 
ing unconscious of meriting insult, deter¬ 
mined no longer to be exposed to it; and 
gravely, but firmly taking the arm of her 
pupil, led her from the room, and with 
sonic difficulty had conducted her half down 
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tin* staircase, when a voice behind them, 
the voice of a female, solicited their atten¬ 
tion, and entreated them to stop; but Ju¬ 
liet could not voluntarily be persuaded to 
return to the scene she had just quitted; 
she felt it wholly incongruous with her 
feelings; and quickly saying, “pardonme, 
we are in great haste,” she still drew the 
half reluctant Lydia towards the chaise, 
and felt no small relief when she saw her¬ 
self and pupil once more seated in it. 

Prudently she foreborc any expostula¬ 
tion, or reproof to Lydia before the ser¬ 
vant ; but merely asked how she encoun¬ 
tered the party with whom she had found 
her. 

“ Oh,” replied Lydia, “ such good fun! 
I went into the fair, and was going in to 
see the w ild beasts, when a man gave me a 
push, and I tumbled down the steps. The 
people all laughed, and I only gave a saucy 
boy a box on the ear. I was trying to get 
away from him, and a woman (his mother 
I suppose, only see how she has torn my. 
i 5 
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frock) when those two gentlemen came up 
and took me away, and brought me with 
them to Mrs. Clermont’s, the honourable 

' '7 

Mrs. Clermont she is too, and she was sec 
polite, and they were all so droll, and I 
was so comfortable, till you came in ; but 
somehow, I am glad too, that I’ve ot 
away, for they were to be sure rather 
rude at last, and every word I saul tlu / 
laughed at.” 

Juliet made no answer, she was rcso T • 
on a serious remonstrance when sm 
reached home, and thought it better till 
then, to be silent on the subject, but she 
was not destined to reach home so qo. ' /, 
as she had hoped ; for now Tim disco ,vr 
ed that in their haste to get Lydia awu; 
they had left the donkey behind. . Tiss 
Hobbleton vehemently declared, that she 
would not go home without it; and J.diet 
in vain assured her, that she would pi - 
cure her uncle’s permission, to send the 
servant over for it that evening or the next 
morning, and in the mean time, that it 
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would doubtless be sale at Mrs. Clermont's. 
Lydia raved, cried, and then pouting de¬ 
clared, that she would run away the very 
irst opportunity, after their return home, 
and go back to Mrs. Clermont's for it. 

Juliet too well knew that she would 
put her threat in execution, and began to 
-onsider how it was most prudent to act. 
Whil they stopped, and she rapidly re¬ 
flected, Tim suddenly* exclaimed, “ good 
lauk Miss, here's one of the chay wheels 
just off'.” This was indeed a serious evil, 
and Juliet now determined to alight, and 
walk back to Henvvood, where at the house 
of M-s. Weldon, she would solicit an asy¬ 
lum, till the chaise could be repaired, and 
it> die mean time, Tim mi gin; go to Mrs. 
'•envent's and fetch the donkey. 

Lydia was too well satisfied at returning 
:r, the tail* to object, and they proceeded 
immediately to the little public bouse, 
wh e Juliet bad first rested, ajter l.er in¬ 
human dismission from Harvey Lodge. 

In the midst of bustle, with a house full. 
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of that description of people who frequent 
country fairs, they found Mrs. Weldon ; 
she had scarcely time to tell Juliet, that if 
she could find a corner in the house to 
put her in, she should be welcome to stay 
as long as she pleased ; and drawing from 
hpr pocket the key of her own bed-cham¬ 
ber, she advised her to find her way to it. 
“ For you won’t like to be crammed in 
among all the fair folks,” said she—Juliet 
thankfully received it, and still keeping 
Lydia’s arm, explored her way up stairs, 
where in a small confined bed-chamber, 
she established herself and pupil, deter¬ 
mined to await patiently the return of 
Tim, whom she had sent to endeavour to 
get the chaise sufficiently repaired, to en¬ 
able them to reach home and procure the 
donkey from Mrs. Clermont’s. 

These various delays had detained them 
till three o’clock, and Lydia began to ex¬ 
claim she was hungry.—With some dif¬ 
ficulty refreshments were provided, and Ju¬ 
liet had to listen to the saucy remon- 
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stranccs of Miss Hobbleton, on not be¬ 
ing permitted once more to walk into the 
fair; but Juliet dared not again incur 
the danger of encountering the Clermont 
party. 

Suddenly a knocking at the chamber 
door announced Mrs. Weldon, she came 
in a great hurry to put on a clean apron, 
for some of the great folks from the lodge 
had called—and Juliet as she sat pensively 
by the window, beheld indeed Mr. Har¬ 
vey and Lady Clara Melgrove, in an open 
carriage, amusing themselves with viewing 
the fair.—Involuntarily she shrunk hack, 
though not till she had gained a distinct 
view of his features, which, as those of the 
benevolent stranger, were indeliably im¬ 
printed on her memory.—Lady Clara 
looked gay and happy, and Harvey was 
pointing out to her observation the differ¬ 
ent objects around.—Juliet sighed deeply, 
and soon the curricle drove on. 

Lydia had gratified her hunger, and 
Juliet had partaken of what Mrs. Weldon 



had kindly provided for them, and they 
were now in momentary expectation of the 
chaise; but Tim had met some of his ac¬ 
quaintance, and was in no hurry to return 
to them, and the hours rolled by, and 
yet he did not appear. 

Juliet began to be alarmed ; it would 
soon be dark, and they had six miles to 
go ; her tears every moment increased, 
and she at length ventured from the room, 
to beg Mrs. Weldon to send some person 
to inquire for him. 

He was with much difficulty found, 
but the chaise, he said, could not be mend¬ 
ed, for there was nobody to do it; how¬ 
ever, he had got it tied up, so as to carry 
them home; and as to the donkey, the 
Lady had sent word as how she would 
send it home the next day. 

It was very evident to Juliet, that Tim 
had been regaling with his friends; he 
looked red, and grinned at every word ; he' 
seemed, however, tolerably capable of con- 
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ducting tlicm, and once more, jiu-t as it 
grew dark, they ascended the chaise. 

“ We must go very slow, Miss, or we 
shall get a tumble/’ said Tim, with a 
facetious grin. 

Juliet felt more fears than she chose to 
avow, but prudently suppressing all ap¬ 
pearance of alarm she tried to calm the ter¬ 
rors of Lydia, who continually exclaimed, 

“ I know we shall all be killed, and it 
will be your fault, Miss Monteith.” 

The very slow pace they went, delay¬ 
ed their procedure so long, that it was 
quite dark before they had gone three 
miles. Tim, who had been half asleep, 
suddenly started, awakened by a jolt of 
the chaise, and addressing himself to Ly¬ 
dia, said, ‘‘1 say Miss, we shan’t get home 
to night at this rate,” and smacking his 
whip, the horse quickened his pace, the 
injured wheel immediately gave way, and 
in an instant they were all laid prostrate in 
the road. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE ACCIDENT LEADS TO AN INTRODUCTION. 

IT was quite dark, and a drizzling rain 
began to fall.—“ Here’s a job!” cried the 
now almost sobered Tim, “ what’s to be¬ 
come of us now ?” 

“ Oh, I’m kill’d, I’m kill’d!” cried Ly¬ 
dia, to the great joy of Juliet, who, though 
she felt herself injured by the fall, was as¬ 
sured by the loud exclamations of Miss 
Hobbleton, and the agility with which 
she sprang from the ground, that she had 
received no material hurt. They were 
however three miles from home—it was 
a wet night, and she feared her own arm 
ami foot were at least sprained, from the 
difficulty she found in raising herself. 
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More distressed tiuin she had yet felt , 
during this unfortunate and eventful dav. 
poor Juliet was now completely dismayed ; 
and her joy was indeed great, when the 
sound of an approaching carriage broke on 
her ear. 

Lydia’s loud screams soon drew the at¬ 
tention of the travellers ; and a chariot, 
with lamps, containing two gentlemen, 
was stopped. ' Enquiries were made, but 
from Juliet no answer was received; for 
the pain of her foot was now become so 
excruciating, that a sensation like fainting 
had assailed her. She felt herself raised 
from tin- ground, and the words, “ J trust 
you are not much hurt,” reached her ear. 
She could not discern the features of the 
person who spoke, but the voice was sulH- 
cient. It was the voice of Harvey him¬ 
self, and he instantly recalled her to recol¬ 
lection. 

The other gentleman and the servants 
were examining the chaise, and declared 
it could not again receive its inmates; but 
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having learned from Lydia their place of 
destination, the chariot was offered for the 
accommodation of the ladies, and Juliet, 
supported by the arm of Harvey, was led 
towards it. The light of the lamps flashed 
on her pallid countenance; Harvey start¬ 
ed,—the view was momentary,—but it 
was sufficient to convince her, that he 
was not unknown. Timidly she shrunk 
from his observation, and in silence he 
lifted her into the carriage. Lydia sprang 
in after her. 

“ I fear,” said Harvey, “ that I too 
must intrude; my f riend will mount the 
box, and we will leave Thomas to assist 
your servant in conveying the chaise 
home.” 

All was soon arranged. Juliet, in a 
tone almost inarticulate, uttered her 
thanks, and her regret to cause this in¬ 
convenience to strangers. 

‘‘We are "not strangers,” said Harvey ; 
“ our respectable neighbour, Mr. Hob- 
blcton, is well known to us; and it is part 
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<>f his family, I understand, to whom we 
have been so fortunate as to render as¬ 
sistance.” 

Juliet could make no answer; she felt 
subdued by all she had encountered ; but 
Lydia volubly told him, that Mr. Hobble- 
ton was her uncle, and that Miss Monteith 
was her governess, and then ran on with 
the story of having been detained at lien- 
wood by the breaking of the chaise wheel, 
not noticing the silence and abstraction ol 
her two companions. 

From the moment that the name of 
Monteith met his car, Harvey had not 
spoken ; and the face of Juliet was again 
completely enveloped in her veil, winch 
had fallen back in the overturn of the 
chaise, anil had thus disclosed her counte¬ 
nance to his view. 

They soon reached the residence of Mr. 
Hobblcton ; and Harvey, alighting, again 
gave his arm to Juliet. She was quite un ■ 
able to stand, and he carried her into the 
house. Mr. Hobbletqn was not returned 
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from his dub, and the gentlemen wore 
shown into the parlour. Juliet would 
have repeated her acknowledgments, but 
Harvey interrupted her. 

“ You owe us no thanks,” said he. “Do 
not, 1 conjure you, waste time by utter¬ 
ing them, but let your foot be examined. 
I fear you are seriously hurt; and suffer 
us, on our return, to call at llushdalc, and 
send a surgeon from thence.” 

Juliet assured him, that she believed 
the sprain would prove but trifling, but 
she did not raise her veil, though Harvey 
stood anxiously contemplating her. His 
companion was listening, with good-na¬ 
tured att ntion, to Miss Hobbleton’s ac¬ 
count of their disasters ; and seeing them 
fully engaged, Harvey ventured, in a low 
tone, to say— 

“ I cannot be deceived; it is Miss Mon- 
teith whom I have so unexpectedly met; 
she whom, for many days, I have vainly 
sought.” 

“ Sought!” exclaimed Juliet. 
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“ Yes,” he answered, “ with anxiety 
have I sought her. Recent incidents at 
Harvey Lodge have reached my ear. Oh! 
could I convince you of whit i ;ia.e felt, 
on hearing such a recital! but 1 must not 
be so selfish as to detain you now. To¬ 
morrow, I trust, 1 shall see you.” 

“ But, Sir Edmund—Lady Ellinor!” 
said Juliet, in a trembling voice. 

“ To-night,” interrupted Harvey, "you 
must not talk on any subject.; we will 
postpone it till the morning, when I shall 
have the honour of inquiring after you.”— 
So saying, he hastily drew away his friend,, 
and retired. 

With the assistance of the old house¬ 
keeper and Lydia, she reached her cham¬ 
ber, bound up her sprained foot and arm, 
and then retired to rest. Lydia shared 
her room; but she was so completely 
tamed by the late accident, which she had 
just reflection enough to know was owing 
to her own frolic of going to the fair, that 
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she was silent, from fear of her uncle’s dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Juliet refrained, that night, from any 
expostu'iitions. Her spirits were unequal 
to the effort; she felt ill, and in extreme 
pain. Her meeting with Harvey had re¬ 
called every scene to her memory in 
which she had formerly beheld him ; and 
the sorrows, the trials of that beloved mo¬ 
ther, whose loss she could never cease to 
deplore, rose afresh to her mind. A slight 
degree of fever, the effect of fatigue, 
anxiety, and pain, produced a sleepless 
nighi, and the morning found her seriously 
indisposed. She was surprised and grati¬ 
fied to see, that Lydia did not, as usual, 
run out of the room immediately on aris¬ 
ing, without speaking, but, coming to her 
bed-side, she took her hand, and said— 

“ I am afraid you are very ill, Miss 
Montcith, and I know it is all my fault; 
but if you will forgive me, I will try to be 
more like you in future. Shall I go and 
send you up some breakfast ?” 
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Juliet thanked her, but said she would 
try to arise; for she was unwilling that, 
penitent as Lydia appeared, she should 
have to encounter Mr. Hobble ton's re¬ 
proofs alone. 

“ 1 am sure you arc not well enough to 
rise,” said Lydia; “ besides, why should 
you ?” 

“ Because,” said Juliet, “ Mr. Hobble- 
ton will need >n explanation of the reasons 
that detail cd us yesterday, and of" course 
he will i)C extremely angry when he hears 
them. I am now sure that you regret 
having been the cause of our accident, and 
it may be in my power to moderate bis re¬ 
sentment.” 

“ And would you really rise, ill as you 
arc, and unable to walk, only for that 
purpose?” demanded Lydia. 

“ Certainly I would,” answered she. 

“ Well, then, I am sure you shall not 
do it,” said Lydia; “ for I would rather 
bear the most terrible scolding he could 
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give me, than that you should suffer from 
your good-nature.” 

Juliet was delighted at this proof of im¬ 
provement iu her pupil, but she persisted 
in rising, and though still lame, accompa¬ 
nied Lydia to the parlour. Her gentle 
and sensible manner in recounting her 
tale, had its wonted effect on Mr. Ilobble- 
ton ; and though he told Lydia that it was 
only a wonder that she had not broken her 
own neck and Miss Monteith’s too, he 
was easily appeased, particularly vvh^n, 
after Lydia had left the room, Juliet re¬ 
lated her behaviour of the morning. 

“ Well, come, it is to be hoped, then, 
that she will turn out something better 
than a mere tomboy,” said he; “ but it 
will be all your doing, Miss; and I am 
sure I am much obliged to you for your 
kindness.” 

After her uncle had quitted Juliet, 
Lydia returned, and, with more pliability 
than she had ever before shown, consented 
to begin learning music. They were en- 
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gaged in the business of instruction, when 

the door was suddenly opened, and the 

maid appearing, said, “ there was a heap 

of grand folks at the door, with Miss’s 

donkey,” and before Juliet could issue any 

orders, as to their being admitted, she 

was followed into the room bv the same 

«/ 

gentleman who had addressed her at the 
house of Mrs. Clermont, on the preceding 
day, accompanied by a young lady, fa¬ 
shionably dressed, and a gentleman. He 
began in the same florid language, to say, 
that “ he and his friends had been irre¬ 
sistibly impelled, by the interest they felt 
for her and her lovely pupil, to enquire 
concerning their safety, and to deliver, in 
person, the young lady’s steed, which his 
servant had brought.” 

Mr. Hobbleton, at this moment, to 
Juliet’s great relief, entered, and pointing 
to him, she .said gravely, “that. Sir, is Mr. 
Hobbleton.” The sky blue coat, and red 
waiscoat, his general costume, instantly 
encrcased the before half suppressed smile 
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of derision on the countenances of the gay 
party, and the orator immediately repeated 
his words, adding that, “ the superlative 
beauty and interesting simplicity of his 
amiable niece, must be his apology for 
tin's intrusion.” 

Mr. Hobbleton, to whom the word a- 
pology was the only intelligible part of 
the speech, in his usual blunt way said— 
tc I am sorry. Sir, that I can’t say 1 right¬ 
ly understand you, for you talk too fine for 
me ; however, I dare say you mean it all 
very civil, and I thank you for bringing 
my niece’s donkey home, though Tim 
could very well have fetched it.—Won’t 
you be pleased to be seated. Miss ?” he 
added to the young lady, who evidently, 
with an effort, suppressing her inclination 
to laugh, took the chair offered her, while 
the other gentleman, a fashionable look- 
ins man about thirty, said in a low voice 
to Juliet— 

“ To you k. my visit. I believe you 
thought we all behaved very ill yesterday, 
and I wish to assure you that I at least”— 
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Juliet interrupted him by saying aloud 
“ I am sorry, Sir, you should take the 
trouble to apologize, it is quite useless and 
unnecessary,”—and she moved away, for 
she felt the visit to be an additional insult, 
and she thought it right that they shou d 
understand she considered it as such. 

The gentleman looked surprised; he 
did not intend a word should be heard by 
Mr. Hobbleton and the rest of the party; 
and his companions, who had remarked 
his address to Juliet, now unrestrainedly 
laughed aloud at his discomfiture. 

Mr. Hobbleton stared at them, and 
then at Juliet; “ lank!” said he, “this is 
strange manners, to come into one’s house 
to laugh at one; however. Miss Monteith, 
you that know more of polite company 
than I do, can perhaps tell what it all 
means, so I beg you will do as you please, 
and order any thing you like, for I suppose 
they are your company. You’ll excuse me, 
being that it is not agreeable to stay to be 
K2 
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laughed at,” and he arose and quitted 
the room. 

The strangers arose also; the rebuke 
they had received, seemed to have abated 
the courage with which they had under¬ 
taken to quiz the governess and her pupil, 
and they made a hasty retreat; the titter¬ 
ing damsel who accompanied the gentle¬ 
men purposely to ridicule the whole set 
looking embarrassed, though trying to as¬ 
sume an air of fashionable nonchalance. 

Juliet felt keenly all the difficulties, in¬ 
sults, and mortifications, to which a situa¬ 
tion so forlorn must necessarily expose 
her, but she remembered her mother’s 
admonitions; they had been perpetuated, 
in one of her posthumous letters, which 
as soon as she was alone she drew from 
her desk, and once more perused, as she 
had accustomed herself to do in every em¬ 
barrassment. Her eye rested on these 
words : 

“ That humility, which I have with sa¬ 
tisfaction observed in your disposition, my 
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clear Juliet, will I trust secure you from 
numberless distresses, to which a mind 
more aspiring might, in your dependent, 
state, continually subject you.—Yet, is 
it, 1 trust tempered with proper spirit and 
fortitude.—A mother’s eye can pierce the 
veil of futurity, and whether admitted as 
a permanent resident beneath Sir Ed¬ 
mund Harvey’s roof, or merely allowed 
by him a subsistence in obscurity, foresees 
a host of trials, which it will require all 
the prudence, sense, and religious adher¬ 
ence to right, which I have laboured to in ¬ 
culcate, to endure with conscious self satis¬ 
faction.—But be not dismayed ; to every 
trial of mere temper, 1 have no doubt, you 
will rise superior ; and to those which may 
more nearly aileet your peace, oppose 
the consoling i\ flection, that all here is 
temporary, and that to support our part 
well, is to ensure a final termination of 
woe, and an eternity of bliss. Be this 
your consolation, my Juliet, as it has long 
been that of your parent.” 

K 
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By the perusal and rcpcrusal of this 
valued transcript of her beloved mother, 
Juliet sought to strengthen her mind 
against the trials yet in store for her. Of 
Harvey, of his benevolence, and his pro¬ 
mised visit, she thought with gratitude, 
and throbbing delight. To him, to his hu¬ 
manity, she owed the few comforts w ith 
which her mother s death-bed had been at¬ 
tended. “ Should fate ever ordain that 
you should again meet this generous stran¬ 
ger, my dear child,” she said a few hours 
before she breathed her last, “ tell him 
that with my dying breath I blessed him, 
and that I am thankful, there is yet so 
much benevolence in a world where I am 
destined to leave my Juliet.” 

“ Ah! how little did she suppose,” 
thought Juliet, “ that it was her nephew 
she blessed, the son of that brother who 
had so cruelly neglected her.” 

All the morning passed, in the vain 
hope of Harvey’s promised visit; he came 
not, and Juliet felt more disappointed 
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than she dared acknowledge even to her¬ 
self.—The whole day elapsed, and yet no 
Harvey appeared. Her sprained foot was 
better, but still too weak to allow her to 
walk on it. 

Lydia, how r ever, did not avail herself of 
her lameness; she remained quietly with 
her, began to learn music, and was even 
prevailed on to read aloud. In the even¬ 
ing, Juliet suffered herself to be placed 
on the donkey, and Lydia led her in 
triumph round the meadow. As they re¬ 
turned to the house, they saw a servant in 
livery at the door; he had a letter to de¬ 
liver to Miss Montcilh, which required 
an answer. In much surprise, Juliet read 
the following note:— 


To Miss Montcith. 

“ The honourable Mrs. Clermont re¬ 
quests premission to wait on Miss Mon¬ 
tcith, at any hour she will appoint to¬ 
morrow morning.’ 
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What could it mean ? Was some 
other jest intended ? To return a decided 
negative was her first impulse, but such 
readiness to credit implied insult, she 
thought was an unworthy feeling, and she 
wrote tire following answer. 

To the honourable Mrs. Clermont. 

“ Miss Monteith will be at home, to re¬ 
ceive the honour of a visit from Mrs. 
Clermont, the whole of to-morrow.” 

So anxious, so disappointed was Juliet, 
on the subject of Harvey, that Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont and her purposed interview were 
alike unthought of. She could not sleep 
so well as usual, for the accents of Harvey 
vibrated on her car, and his figure was 
constantly present to her mental sight. 

“ Why,” thought she, “ should I thus 
continually think of him, when it would 
be better for me if I could wholly forget 
him ?”—but this was not so easily effected, 
and she arose in the morning, anxious 
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and unrcfreshed. She was not kept long in 
suspen^as to Mrs. Clermont’s visit, for 
at an early hour for a woman of fashion, 
her gay equipage appeared at the door. 

“ Tlie Lord help me,” cried Mr. Hob- 
bleton, “ here’s some more of them line 
folks! I wish they would keep away, I am 
sure, for I suppose they are only come to 
laugh at us again.” 

Then seeing Juliet look distressed, he 
kindly added —“ but pray dont vex your¬ 
self, for 1 assure you 1 don't think it is 
your fault, it is all along with that wild 
jade’s tricks that we are plagued with them.” 

Juliet now informed him, that Mrs. 
Clermont had sent to announce her visit 
the day preceding, from which she con¬ 
cluded she had some business with her. 

“ Oh it’s all very well, then,” said he, 
“ and you had better receive her in the 
other parlour.” 

Juliet readily availed herself of this- 
permission, and in a few minutes was in- 
the presence of Mrs. Clermont, a beauti- 
K 5 
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ful woman about five and thirty. She 
advanced hastily towards Juliet, ^d tak¬ 
ing her hand, said in a voice of uncom¬ 
mon sweetness— 

“ In what words shall I solicit Miss 
Monteith’s pardon for this intrusion ? It 
is best to relate the truth at once, and tell 
you that I have been indescribably shock¬ 
ed, at hearing the reception and treatment 
you met with at my house, and still more 
so at the impertinent visit of yesterday. 
In neither, I entreat you to believe, had I 
any share ; nor could I rest quietly till I 
have compelled you to credit me when I 
aver, that I never yet could find amuse¬ 
ment in wounding the feelings of others ; 
hut the fact is that I, like Mr. Ilobbleton, 
have a niece, and she, like your pupil, 
needs a Miss Monteith to guide her.— 
I was absent from home when Miss Hob- 
bleton was brought there, and my niece 
and her friends had possession of my 
house; and she it was who, with the 
same wild, unfeeling love of frolic and ab- 
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surdity, accompanied the gentlemen here 
ycsterckgt perfectly vvitliout my know¬ 
ledge.” . 

The grace with which Juliet received 
her apology, seemed to add greatly to the 
prepossession Mrs.Clermont had already 
conceived in her favour. 

“ I was delighted beyond expression,” 
said she, “ at the spirit with which you 
repulsed that pedantic Captain Ilarding- 
ton, and the impertinence of Major Bar- 
field ; and you must allow me to add, that 
having heard the particulars relating to 
your late visit to, and hasty departure from 
Ilarvey lodge, I cannot help feeling much 
interested for you. Observe I wish to make 
no inquiries that you are unwilling to an¬ 
swer, pray do me not such injustice, as to 
imagine that my disposition resembles those 
of my guests. When you know me better, 
I flatter myself you will acknowledge X 
am right, and till then, I ask not for your 
confidence ; but in the mean time, I must 
tell you the immediate motive for this vi- 
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sit, which, from the treatment you expe¬ 
rienced under my roof, I shoulc^g^arcely 
have felt courage to make, had I not been 
authorised by a friend of your’s, your 
cousin (for so I understand he is) Mr. 
Harvey.” 

At the name of Harvey, Juliet’s colour 
rose high, but Mrs. Clermont did not ap¬ 
pear to notice it, and went on— 

“ Mr. Harvey,” said she, “ called on 
me yesterday morning; he told me all he 
knew rfkiting to you, and he supplicated 
me to see you, and to deliver a message 
from him. He is an excellent young 
man, and has fortunately inherited all the 
best qualities of his parents, without the 
alloy of their defects. He related to me 
his accidental meeting with you the other 
evening, and his intention of seeing you, 
according to his promise, yesterday ; pre¬ 
vious to which, he rather rashly sought an 
interview with his father, hut he found him 
so influenced by the representations of Lady 
Ellinor, that an altercation ensued, which 
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ended in a positive injunction from Sir 
Ednioru^ not to sec you, till your claim 
to the protection of his family has been 
properly investigated. Mr. Harvey de¬ 
sires me to assure you, that he needs no 
farther conviction of your identity, and he 
conjures you to remain in the situation 
you have so meritoriously accepted, till 
more favourable prospects open to your 
view ; but in the mean time there is no¬ 
thing to prevent you from visiting me.— 
“ And now there are my credentials.” So 
saying, she delivered into Juliet’s hand, 
a note which she had that morning re¬ 
ceived from Harvey; it contained these 
words— 

To the Honourable Mrs. Clermont. 

“ My kind friend has not, I trust, for¬ 
gotten her engagement for this morning. 
Repeat to my amiable relation my regret 
that I am prevented seeing her, by the 
commands of one whom I have never yet 
disobeyed, and the anxiety with which I 
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shall persevere in securing her the pro ¬ 
tection of those friends, whose strange pre¬ 
judices have compelled her to seek refuge 
with strangers. Till 1 have (‘Heeled my 
purpose, assure her I will not relax in my 
exertions. I need not tell you, that till I 
have accomplished it, peace will be es¬ 
tranged hroin the mind of 

E. 1Iakvky.” 

“ There, my dear,” said Mrs. Clermont, 
when Juliet had read it, “ you must not 
call yourself destitute of friends, while 
you have one so anxious for your wel¬ 
fare.” 

Juliet could not speak ; in the note of 
Ilarvey, though evidently written in haste 
and agitation, she again recognised the 
hand writing of the benevolent stranger. 
Her heart was full, but trying to calm 
her feelings, she no longer hesitated to 
confide in Mrs. Clermont, whose lively 
benevolent maimer was calculated to win 
the regard of the warm hearted Juliet. 
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She related all she knew of herself, and 
when she had finished— 

“ Well, my dear,” said her new friend, 
‘‘ yours is a strange story, and with no 
small share of the romantic in it. It has, 
however, increased the interest I before felt 
for you, and as 1 have a eon adorable por¬ 
tion of chivalrie enterprise in my disposi¬ 
tion, I shall certainly take up your cause. 
1 rather think I must he a descendant of 
I’almcrin of England, or Am.ulis de Ciaul, 
for I inherit much of their love of chivalry, 
and particularly that part relating to the 
relief of distressed damsels: seriously, I 
abominate that lady Ellinor Ilarvey; I 
knew her well in early youth, and 1 know 
the motives for her hatred of you—a hatred 
so deep, that it will effectually exclude 
you from Sir Edmund’s protection, unless 
the influence, of some active friend is 
exerted in your behalf.” 

Juliet gratefully thanked her, and then 
Mrs. Clermont ask., d if she might not 
sec Mr. Hobbleton, to apologize to him 



Ibr the rudeness of her friends. Mr. 
Hobbleton was at borne, and obeyed the 
summons. Mrs. Clermont was one of 
those really well-bred women, who can 
adopt their conversation to those with 
whom they converse ; and her easy, good 
humoured manners, highly pleased Mr. 
Hobbleton. She availed herself of the 
opening thus made, and requested his per¬ 
mission for Miss Ilobhleton and Miss 
Monteith to visit her. He answered with 
his usual good nature— 

“ That he left it all to Miss,” adding, 
“ for though she has been here such a 
short time, she has made a strange diffe¬ 
rence in Liddy already; and she is so 
steady and well behaved, tiiat 1 shall ne- 
ycr forget her kindness; and all I wish for 
is to make her her happy, and forget her 
troubles” 

“ The goodness of that man’s heart,” 
said Mrs. Clermont as he left the room, 
“ will over-balance all the politeness in 
the world. Let us love genuine benevo- 
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It'nee, under whatever form we may find 
it, my dear Miss Monteith, for it is so 
rare to meet with it, that even a blue coat 
anil red waistcoat should not induce us to 
depreciate its value.” 

Mrs. Clermont departed and certainly 
left Juliet a happier being than she found 
her, for she had met one person who pro¬ 
fessed herself interested for her. 

“ flow ungrateful should I be to re¬ 
pine,” thought she; “ when Heaven has 
raised me up such friends as the excellent 
Harvey, the amiable Mrs. Clermont, and 
the kind hearted Mr. Hobbleton.” 

“ Mrs. Clermont availed herself of the 
permission Mr. Hobbleton had accorded, 
and the following morning, wrote a note 
requesting to see Miss Monteith and Miss 
Hobbleton to dinner; ami saying that her 
carriage should fetch them, at any hour 
they would appoint. 

Delightedly, Lydia heard her uncle- 
say, that he left it all to Miss Monteith „ 
for she was the best judge. 
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Juliet was not long in forming her deter¬ 
mination, hut she thought it right to re¬ 
present to Lydia, before her introduction 
to Mrs. Clermont, the impropriety of her 
manners, and deportment in her last vi¬ 
sit to the house of that lady. 

Lydia listened quietly to all she said, 
and when she had finished, springing to¬ 
wards her, and embracing her with her 
usual violence— 

“ Well, now, my dear MissMonteitb, I 
do promise to be very good ; and really you 
have been so kind to me, and 1 begin to 
love you so much, that I intend to try to 
be as much like you as possible.” 

“ When you have seen more of the 
world,” said Juliet, “ I hope you will 
find a better model, but till then only 
conduct yourself quietly, and observe the 
difference, between vour late mode of be- 
haviour, and that of women in genteel 
life in general. Mrs. Clermont is an ele¬ 
gant sensible woman, and it would give 
me real satisfaction that she should see 
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you have good sense enough to act with 
propriety.” 

In the utter neglect to which Lydia had 
been consigned from infancy, it was no 
wonder that her morals, like her manners, 
had suffered. Juliet, during the short 
time she had been with her, had taken 
infinite pains in this respect; she endea¬ 
voured to impress on her unformed mind, 
the necessity of attention to her religious 
duties. She had compelled her to hear 
her read the Scriptures, and had carefully 
explained to her the great truths of the esta- 
lished religion. Even since she had been 
resident there, she had made her join re¬ 
gularly in prayer, and she taught her to 
believe the iuctfieacy of reliance, for hope 
or comfort on any other support than that 
of the being she addressed. Her instruc¬ 
tions were given in the simplest and plain¬ 
est language she could adopt; and though 
she could not flatter herself with having 
made any rapid progress in the great bu ¬ 
siness of reform, the good effect, of hei 
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admonitions was evident when she at¬ 
tempted to inculcate the great duty of 
self-denial, and the positive necessity of 
refusing ourselves many gratifications 
within our reach, the task became more 
difficult; but trifling obstacles could not 
check her perseverance. Stimulated by 
gratitude to Mr. Hobbleton, and a strong 
sense of right, she resolutely suppressed 
any indulgence of her feelings, withdrew 
her thoughts, as much as possible, from 
her own aflairs, and dedicated them con¬ 
scientiously, to the improvement of her 
pupil. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

T1IE WANDERER ACKNOWLEDGED. 

JULIET and Lydia wore received by 
Mrs. Clermont, with cordiality and po- 
litcness. She- was alone, in the library, 
on their arrival ; and she told them, that 
she had chosen this day in particular for. 
their visit, because her niece and the rest 
of the party were absent, and would only 
return to a late dinner. 

“ Charlotte,” said she, “ was placed 
under my especial care by a dying mo¬ 
ther, and it is only my regard to her 
anxious request, which has induced me 
to keep her constantly a resident in my 
own mansion. She is livelv, even to a 
reprehensible extreme, for laughter ac- 
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tually seems the business of her life ; and 
so that she can find subjects for her mirth, 
she cares little of what nature they are. 
Her temper is good, and her abilities by 
no means despicable ; but the same never 
ceasing thirst for sport, which keeps her 
constantly on the alert in search of amuse¬ 
ment, by occupying her time and thoughts, 
has prevented the acquisition of more solid 
attainments. She finds a great source of 
entertainment in the pedantry of Capt. 
Hardington, as indeed she does in every 
absurdity of all her acquaintance, and is 
well disposed to make the most of them. 
I certainly am interested for her, as the 
daughter of a brother, to whom I was 
strongly attached ; but I own, her man¬ 
ners are so volatile, that I regret I cannot 
find in her the companion I had promised 
myself.” 

Before dinner, Mrs. Clermont showed 
them a part of the grounds and plantations. 
They were not extensive, but tastefully 
laid out. Lydia, whose ideas had seldom 
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wandered beyond the straight gravel walks, 
and neatly-clipp’d yew hedge, of her un¬ 
cle’s garden, was enchanted with every 
thing she saw, and ran frolicking through 
the serpentine paths, with ail the wonder 
and playfulness of a child. While she ex¬ 
plored tin. . face. Airs. Clermont renewed 
the conversation of the preceding day. 

“ I fear,” said she, “ 1 must have ap¬ 
peared at first inti tiding and romantic ; but 
1 am sure you will pardon me, for the 
sake of the motive by which I was ac¬ 
tuated. I certainly dislike Lady Ellinor 
Harvey exceedingly; for I know her too. 
well to esteem her. Though very young, 
when that implacable hatred, which in¬ 
fluences her conduct to you, was excited, 
I well remember the circumstance; and 
the interesting form of your then beautiful 
mother, is strongly impressed on my me¬ 
mory.” 

“ Did you, then, know my mother ?” 
asked Juliet, with emotion. 

“ 1 have frequently seen her,” she an- 
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swercd. “ I was too young to be on in¬ 
timate terms with her; but I recollect, 
she was always my model of female 
beauty ; and well do I remember the grief 
I felt, when her elopement subjected her 
to the displeasure of her friends, and made 
her a general topic of conversation in this 
part of the country.” 

She then proceeded to say, that she had 
again seen Mr. Harvey the preceding 
evening, who had desired, that Juliet 
would lose no time in addressing his fa¬ 
ther ; that she w'ould transmit all her mo¬ 
ther’s letters, with every document she 
could collect, which might bring convic¬ 
tion to Sir Edmund, of the ill-founded sur¬ 
mises of his lady. 

“ Though,” added Harvey, “ I be¬ 
lieve, in reality, he has very little doubt; 
and that his hesitation in doing right, pro¬ 
ceeds more from uncertainty how to act, 
so as to satisfy his own conscience, and to 
avoid farther disscntion, than from a dis¬ 
belief of the truth.” 
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t£ IIow much it is to be lamented,” 
said Mrs. Clermont, ‘ c that Sir Edmund 
docs not possess a little of his son’s firm¬ 
ness of character. Always wavering and 
undecided, and detesting every thing that 
gives him trouble, or that tends to rouse 
him from his natural apathy, he yields 
implicitly to his lady; more because it 
saves him the fatigue of thinking and act¬ 
ing for himself, than from any natural de¬ 
ference to her judgment.” 

At the hour of dinner, Mrs. Clermont* 
and her guests were in the dining-room, 
ready to receive the party on their return,* 
but they appeared not ; and after another 
hour had elapsed, Mrs. Clermont, deter¬ 
mined to wait no longer, sat down to table 
with only her two young friends and the 
old deaf lady, whom Juliet had addressed 
on her first visit to the house. Before the 
cloth was removed, the carriages drove up 
to the door; and the loud laughing and 
talking that succeeded, declared the return 
of the company. As they were not aware 
VOL. 11 . L 
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whom they might find, great was the sur¬ 
prise of all, when they beheld what guests 
were seated at the table. Miss Hartley, 
(the niece of Mrs. Clermont) was the first 
to enter, laughing violently, with a long 
chaise whip in her hand. She ran into 
the room, and was approaching her aunt, 
to apologize for their delay, and an as¬ 
surance that it was all Major Barfield’s 
limit, who had nearly broken her neck in 
the phaeton, when she was suddenly 
stopped by fixing her eyes on the counte¬ 
nance of Juliet. Mrs. Clermont smiled 
at her wonder. 

“ This is Miss Montcith, Charlotte,” 
said she, “ a valued young friend of mine ; 
that, I believe you know, is Miss Hobble- 
ton ; and now hasten to your apartment, 
and I will order the dinner up again.” 

Captain Ilardington was the next who 
entered. He alse expressed astonishment 
by his looks ; but it was -evident he stood 
in awe of Mrs. Clermont, who was highly 
amused at the aukward embarrassment his 



countenance displayed. Dinner was once 
more served, and Juliet was pleased to ob¬ 
serve that Lydia bore her admonitions in 
mind, and was perfectly silent while they 
were at table ; and after the ladies quitted 
the dining-room, Miss Hartley took an op¬ 
portunity to commence an acquaintance 
with Lydia, which seemed to promise 
great food for sport. 

“ I am so glad my aunt invited you 
here,” said she ; u for I understand you 
arc always shut up at home with your go¬ 
verness. I was, once; but I got rid of 
her a year ago, and it was a joyful day; 
for governesses arc a shocking bore ; don’t 
you think so ? They are fit for nothing 
but to quiz.” 

“ Yes,” said Lydia, archly; “ perhaps 
your’s might; but mine is fit for some¬ 
thing else; for she is fit to teach me what 
I don’t know.” 

Though lively, good-natured, and fa¬ 
shionable, Miss Hartley was far from equal 
to Lydia in understanding ; she was shal- 
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low and vain ; and her talents extended 
no farther, than to ridicule every body and 
every tiling, in whom she could find food 
for laughter: but though Lydia was un¬ 
informed, she had much natural good 
sense ; and though wild and uncultivated, 
it taught her at once to discern Juliet’s su¬ 
periority, and to treat Miss Hartley as she 
deserved. Ihc behaviour of the gentle¬ 
men of the party was widely different from 
what it had been in Juliet’s former inter¬ 
view. Both Captain Hardington and Major 
Barfield were scrupulously polite, and the 
former particularly attentive to Lydia, 
though he seemed cautious, not as before, 
to expose her to ridicule; but Lydia had 
conceived a dislike to him, from his laugh¬ 
ing at her uncle, and openly repulsed all 
his assiduities with the bluntness which, 
independent of her ignorance of the world, 
formed a trait in her character. 

The visit, on the whole, was agreeable 
to Juliet; it was a relief to associate, once 
more, with the well-bred and well-in- 
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formed ; and she felt that the occasional 
society of Mrs. Clermont and her friends, 
would tend to make her feel more at home, 
in the situation she had undertaken. 

A few days alter the foregoing visit, 
Mrs. Clermont called in her 'v.rriage, and 
requested Juliet and Lydia to accompany 
her in an airing. When they approached 
her own mansion, she said— 

“ You wished to see some prints I men¬ 
tioned to you, the other day. Miss Mon- 
teitli; they are now open in the library. 
Suppose 1 set you down, and leave you to 
look over them, while Miss Ilobbletou 
and I prolong- our ride.” 

She spoke in a tone, w hich convinced 
Juliet she had some hidden meaning. 
She acquiesced, and being set down, pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to the library—where, 
reading and alone, she found Harvey !— 
The friendly intentions of Mrs. Clermont 
were now explained. 

With a countenance all joy and anima¬ 
tion, he approached her.—“ At length, 
l 3 
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niy dear Cousin,” said lie, “ we are per¬ 
mitted to meet. I am allowed to hail you. 
as a relation. My father admits your 
claims, and bids me say, that he will con¬ 
sider of some method for your permanent 
establishment. Would that lie could re¬ 
ceive you into his own family circle ; but 
you are aware, dearest Juliet, of the un¬ 
happy obstacles that exist to prevent it. 
But no, you cannot he aware of all.” 

He paused and hesitated; he seemed 
agitated ; and the fine glow on his face, 
changed to a paleness that alarmed 
Juliet. 

“ IIow good, how kind you are!” said 
she ; “ but what may I not expect from 
him, who, while unknown, and in ob¬ 
scurity, pitied and relieved our distress.” 

“ Ah, do not allude to any remote cir¬ 
cumstances,” he answered. “ I dare not 
investigate my own motives. But no more 
of this; our thoughts must now be de¬ 
voted to placing you in a more proper 
situation.” 
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At present,” said Juliet', “ I am per¬ 
fectly content where I am. I entreat you 
to assure my uncle, I have no wish to dis¬ 
turb his domestic peace ; and that, hav¬ 
ing succeeded in convincing him of this 
truth, 1 beg to leave the lest to him, and 
shall he perfectly satisfied with any ar- 
langcmcnt he may choose to make. I 
would not, indeed, wish to quit Mr. Hob- 
hleton abruptly. It is not vauity, I hope, 
to say, that I am sure it would distress 
him if I were to do it. He thinks I have, 
in some measure, succeeded in my endea¬ 
vour to improve his niece ; and he is so 
kind and good-hearted, that 1 should be 
shocked at the thought of doing any thing 
that might hurt his feelings.” 

Much conversation ensued. Harvey en¬ 
tered into all the particulars of her mo¬ 
ther's illness and death. lie acknow¬ 
ledged how often lie had traced her steps 
from the fancy-work shop, and how fre¬ 
quently, when he had heard her situation 
from the people there, he had been de- 
I. 4 
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lerred from addressing her, by a fear of 
appearing presuming or impertinent. 

The interview, which to both had ap¬ 
peared short, was terminated by the re¬ 
turn of Mrs. Clermont; and Juliet re¬ 
turned home, with a mind certainly re¬ 
lieved, as to Sir Edmund’s doubts, and 
with increased admiration of Ilarvev. 

“ Is it possible,” thought she, “ that 
he can be the son of Ladv Ellinor r” 

ml 

Erom this time, frequent meetings with 
Ilarvcy, at the house of Mrs. Clermont, 
contributed to establish their friendship. 
Sir Edmund wrote to Isis niece, but lie 
was too much under the influence of his 
lady to visit her. lie informed her, that 
it was his intention to make a suitable pro¬ 
vision for her ; and that, in the mean time, 
till he could make some necessary arrange¬ 
ments in his pecuniary affairs, he inclosed 
a sum for her present expenses; desired 
she would consider where she could be 
most comfortably and advantageously situ¬ 
ated ; and assured her, she should hence- 
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forth find in him a friend and guardian, 
though particular circumstances prevented 
him, at this time, from affording her his 
personal protection. 

Juliet felt much satisfaction from this 
letter. Though the inveteracy of Lady 
Ellinor still must estrange her from her 
nearest n lation, she rejoiced that he at 
least was convinced of her claims on him, 
and was ready to allow them. 

She informed Mr. Hobbleton of all that 
had passed, and of Sir Edmund’s inten¬ 
tions towards her. 

“ Well, Miss, better late than never,” 
said her good-humoured friend ; “ and’I 
approve of it all, except your going away 
from us ; but if your uncle does not choose 
to receive you at his own home, I hope 
he won’t prevent your staying at mine.— 
You’ve really made the Hall so much 
more agreeabler to me, and you manage 
old Hannah, and all the rest of them, so 
well, and your pretty tinkling music is so 
pleasant of an evening, and altogether we 
L 5 
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are so comfortable, that I would not lose 
you on no account; beside, what should 
I do with Liddy ? No, no, Miss, you 
must stay with us. You shall be quite 
your own mistress, and do just as you 
please. I am rich enough, to do quite as 
well for you as your uncle would, and I am 
sure I have quite the mind ; so pray don’t 
say a word about leaving us, for 1 can’t 
think of losing you no how.” 

Till some permanent arrangement was 
formed, Juliet was satisfied to remain 
where she was; and hesitated not to as¬ 
sure Mr. Hobbleton, that she should be 
happy to acquiesce in his wishes for the 
present; but though now happier in the 
prospect of independence, she relaxed not 
in her endeavours to complete the change 
which she had so happily began in Lydia, 
and with real pleasure beheld her gradual 
improvement; by degrees her wild and 
vulgar habits were relinquished, and, tho- 
lively to excess, and retaining much of her 
original bluntness of manner; she grew 
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daily more refined. Ilcr talents were re¬ 
markably quick, and, when once, per¬ 
suaded to apply, she learned, with uncom¬ 
mon. quickness, every thing Juliet at¬ 
tempted to teach her. 

Captain Ilardington and Major Barfield 
were stationed with their regiment at Mex- 
ficld, a town four miles distant; and their 
intimacy at the house of Mrs. Clermont, 
obliged Juliet and her pupil often to meet 
them there. The Major was a very fa¬ 
shionable man. His attentions to Juliet, 
and his evident admiration of her, were by 
her uniformly discouraged, and she invo¬ 
luntarily felt a decided dislike to his friend. 
II is countenance was dark and designing, 
and his manners were so profoundly re¬ 
spectful and attentive, that Juliet was 
sometimes tempted to think they were 
again the objects of his ridicule. To Ly¬ 
dia, in particular, he seemed anxious to 
recommend himself; he sat by her at 
table, compelled her to take his arm if 
they walked, and appeared desirous to ef- 
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face all recollection of their two first inter¬ 
views. This was particularly observable 
one day, when Juliet and Lydia dined at 
Mrs. Clermont’s. The next morning, 
when Mrs. Clermont called at Mr. Hob- 
bleton’s, she made some excuse to speak 
to Juliet alone. 

“ I wish,” said she, “ to have a con¬ 
ference with you, to which your pupil 
must not be admitted, for reasons which 
you will soon understand.” 

She then added—“ It will be necessary, 
my dear Miss Monteith, to premise, that 
I am aware your little volatile pupil is the 
undisputed heiress to a large fortune, 
which she must take possession of when¬ 
ever she marries. You are so uevv to this 
wicked world, that it is improbable you 
should be fully conscious of all the dangers 
to which this circumstance may, and must, 
expose her; but I know them too well, 
not to conceive it a duty to put you on 
your guard. I saw you observe Captain 
Hardington’s attentions taller; it is possible 
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they might merely be the effect of un¬ 
meaning gallantry, or a desire for tempo¬ 
rary amusement ; but that he is indigent, 
a fortune-hunter, and a man whose prin¬ 
ciples are not very correct, is certain. I 
am sure you will believe, that the caution 
is given merely to warn you, and to se¬ 
cure you from any future distress on this 
subject—your own prudence will, I have 
no doubt, insure Miss 11'obbieton’s safety.'’ 

Juliet was petrified : she bad always dis¬ 
liked the manners of Captain Hardington, 
ami bail uniformly been distant and re¬ 
served in her deportment towards him, 
for she could not easily forget his insulting 
conduct in their two first interviews. To 
her he was now almost obsequiously re¬ 
spectful, but to Lydia his attentions were 
glaring. They had hitherto been receiv¬ 
ed with careless good humour, and with¬ 
out any apparent readiness to encourage 
his particularity; but she felt that there 
was reason to dread the effect of an insi¬ 
nuating address, and a perseverance in the 
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most .flattering attentions on the mind of 
one so young, so unreserved, and lively 
as Lydi Not a moment was to be lost; 
she determined on keeping the strictest 
watch over her pupil, and should she 
notice any circumstances to alarm her, to 
acquaint Mr. Ilobbleton immediately" with 
her apprehensions. Whether the cautions 
of Mrs. Clermont were judiciously given 
will soon appear— 

The anxious endeavours of Juliet to ac¬ 
complish the task she had undertaken in 
the reformation of Lydia ; received soon a 
desirable assistance in an acquaintance 
she formed with the inhabitants of the 
vicarage at the small village adjoining the 
Ilall. The family consisted of Mr. Wil- 
mot, his son, and one daughter ; the for¬ 
mer was a venerable clergyman far ad¬ 
vanced in the vale of years, his counte¬ 
nance indicated the holy calm within. Un¬ 
disturbed by passion or discontent, the 
placidity of his temper, his real charity",, 
and unostentatious piety, endeared him to 
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all his parishioners, Ilenry, his son, was 
at college; but his daughter was his 
constant companion, and the delight of 
his age. Rosa Wilmot was gentle, amia¬ 
ble, and affectionate; she was greatly 
struck with the manners and appearance 
of Juliet; and though they had never be¬ 
fore been on terms of any intimacy with 
Mr. Hobblcton, they now encouraged the 
friendship; and Rosa, Juliet, and Lydia, 
became almost inseparable. Mr. Wilmot 
admired Miss Monteith, and respected 
the motives for her perseverance with Lv- 
dia in spite of the discouragement which 
the education she had hitherto received 
must have given to any hope of a radical 
reform. 

Mrs. and Miss Malcolm were friends 
of the Wilmots, and frequently visited 
them, and they seemed pleased to renew 
their stage-coach acquaintance with Ju¬ 
liet; though the frugal Mrs. Malcolm of¬ 
ten gave hints of her dislike to Mr. Hob- 
blcton, which the detail he had given of 
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his extravagant ana epicurean mode of 
living had created. In their little parties 
at the vicarage Juliet’s talents were pro¬ 
perly appreciated. 

Mr. Wilinot, in early life, had been a 
fervent admirer of her unfortunate mother. 
Presented to the small living of Eldon, by 
the father of Sir Edmund Harvey, he was 
in the habit of frequently visiting at the 
lodge, where he received the first impres¬ 
sion of a hopeless passion, that for many 
years embittered his happiness. The 
young and beautiful Emmeline, in the 
zenith of her charms, was a dangerous ob¬ 
ject for a mind inexperienced and enthu¬ 
siastic like that of Wilinot. He found his 
heart devoted to the daughter of his bene¬ 
factor, but no hope illumined the prospect; 
and in the deepest recesses of his own 
breast he buried his griefs—Not till some 
years after her flight with Monteith, had 
he married a distant relation, whose do¬ 
mestic virtues secured to her his affection; 
but though he ceased to deplore, he could 
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never forget the idol jf his first attach¬ 
ment. Mrs. Wilmot died when her chil¬ 
dren were in their infancy, and in educa¬ 
ting them, forming their minds to virtue, 
cultivating the talents with which nature 
had liberally endowed them, and attending 
scrupulously to the duties of his office, he 
found that tramuiili'y which is the best 
earthly reward of the good. 

With such society as the vicarage and 
the house of Mrs. Clermont offered, Ju¬ 
liet found her situation greatly improved. 
Mrs. Clermont was a great favourite with 
Mr. Wih not —A widow with a large un¬ 
encumbered estate, she had the power of 
being extensively useful; and Sir. Wilmot 
was appointed her almoner; he deed 
that Juliet had secured such a powerful 
friend ; for her mother’s sake he felt inter¬ 
ested in her fate and for her own merits 
he loved her. Her musical abilities afford¬ 
ed general amusement, and much as Mr. 
Hobbletou had formerly been averse to 
company, he suffered his niece to invite 
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the Vicarage party whenever slie pleased* 
Miss Malcolm, he said, was a great favou¬ 
rite with him because of her good-natured - 
■ness to Juliet when they travelled, and 
though he could not say lie much fancied 
the stingy old lady he should not object to 
any body Miss Monteith chose to invite. 

Jhairy Wilmot arrived at the Vicarage 
to spend the long vacation, and was a de¬ 
sirable acquisition ; he was sensible, and 
studious; and he joined his sister and her 
friends in their walks and amusements with 
avidity and delight. 



CHAP. IX. 


LONDON V JM rows AND A DISCOMFITTED CAJ* TAIN. 

THE remainder of the summer and 
part of the autumn fled rapidly. Juliet’s 
health was onee mure re-established: the 
removal of the Harvey family to a fashion¬ 
able watering place, took lady Ellinor 
from her vicinity; but Lady Clara Mel- 
grove, whose interest had been powerfully 
excited by the appearance of Juliet, dur¬ 
ing her short but eventful visit to the 
house of her uncle, contrived to see her 
at Mrs. Clermont’s. Fain would Juliet 
have avoided the interview; she had a 
nameless dread of meeting lady Clara, 
which she dared not acknowledge, even to 
herself; but she found she could not evade 
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it, and she was stimulated to subdue her 
own repugnance, by observing the sin¬ 
gular expression of Mrs. Clermont’s coun¬ 
tenance, when she informed her of her 
Ladyship’s request. Harvey was present, 
and turned to the window during the con¬ 
versation. lie did not join in it, but when 
Juliet again met Ins eyes, she observed 
that he looked so pale, that she fancied he 
must be ill. His manners towards Juliet, 
from the hour in which he met her, as a 
relation, had beeu uniformly kind and af¬ 
fectionate. In their interviews at the 
house of Mrs. Clermont, lie was cheerful 
and animated while he conversed, played, 
or read with her, and yet liis brow wore 

“ The pale cast of thought," 

And the half suppressed sigh would 
have betrayed, to a minute observer, a 
mind not perfectly at peace. Juliet had 
often noticed his momentary gravity, and 
wondered. She knew his marriage with 
Lady Clara was to take place soon, 
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and she heard such high encomiums of 
her Ladyship from every mouth, that she 
was surprised at the small share of happi¬ 
ness his countenance proclaimed; hut it 
was a subject which she wished never to 
reflect on. She accustomed herself to 
think of him as the affianced husband of 
Lady Clara Mclgrove; and she thought 
that the chagrin his mother’s conduct 
caused, and the pusillanimous acquiescence 
of his father to all her Ladyship’s wishes, 
might create that shade of melancholy, 
which certainly at times was visible in his 
countenance. Little did she suppose that, 
she herself had planted a thorn in the 
bosom of Harvey, which no resolution 
could extract. His early engagement to 
Lady Clara was planned by their mutual 
friends. She was pretty, lively, and amia¬ 
ble, and Harvey was too young to have 
considered the subject seriously. Thrown 
continually into her society, it w’as natu¬ 
ral he should love her as he would have 
loved a sister; he had never seen a woman 
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he could prefer to her, and he yielded a 
ready assent to his father’s proposal. 

During his stay at the university, he 
was too much engaged by his studies to 
spend much time at the lodge; but at 
every vacation he was received with the 
same delight by Lady Clara ; who, accord¬ 
ing to established rules, and with all the 
experience and stability of eighteen, was 
of course deeply in love. It was Harvey’s 
duty to be in love also, and so he was, or 
at least fancied himself so. His heart 
was excellent; he was studious and reflect¬ 
ing ; but he had a tinge of romance in his 
disposition, which gave the colour to his 
future destiny. Young and enthusiastic, 
he thought that because Lady Clara was 
beautiful and goodnatured, that she must 
necessarily possess every requisite to form 
his happiness, but in thinking thus, he 
ill appreciated himself. Lady Clara was 
his equal, only in personal advantages; 
her mind was by nature a blank, she had 
no depth of thought, no varied talents; 



the .superficial acquirements which she 
luxe! attained from her governess, sunk no 
deeper than the surface, and rendered her 
by no means a suitable corn panion for 
the susceptible, the enthusiastic, the dis¬ 
criminatin''’ Ilarvev. /. s he grew in years 
he could not be quite blind to her defi¬ 
ciencies, hut beheld himself bound in 
honour to fulfil his engagement, and he 
tried to think as little as possible on the 
subject. 

Such was the state of his mind when he 
first saw Juliet at the fancy work-shop— 
an interest greater than lie had ever felt 
for any human being, was excited by her 
appearance; he heard her situation from 
the people of the shop, he traced her 
home, and he discovered her indefatigable 
endeavours to support and comfort the de¬ 
cline of her mother's life. He knew his 
father had a sister, hut he had never heard 
her name or situation ; little, therefore, did 
he think he was administering to the 
necessities of a relation, when he trails- 
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mitted pecuniary relief to Mrs. Monteitli, 
in the anonymous address which had so 
powerfully excited the gratitude of Juliet 
and her mother. 

The time approached when his marriage 
with Lady Clara must take place ; he had 
accustomed himself to think of it as inevi¬ 
table, and he even fancied he was highly 
culpable in indulging for a moment a half- 
formed wish, that it might be postponed 
for a year or two. He returned to Har¬ 
vey Lodge, after some months absence, 
determined to agree to the wishes of his 
family ; but what were his feelings, when 
the strange tale of Juliet’s sudden appear¬ 
ance, and as sudden departure, reached his 
cars.—In vain he remonstrated with his 
father against his injustice; Lady Elli- 
nor’s influence was despotic, and she had 
persuaded Sir Edmund to investigate the 
proofs Juliet could adduce of her affinity 
to him, before he acknowledged her as 
his niece. 

Exasperated beyond his usual forbear- 
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mice at such determined malignity, when 
Sir Edmund, urged by his Lady, desired 
his son to wave the subject and to devote 
his thoughts to preparations lor his nup¬ 
tials with Lady Clara.—He declared his 
resolution to defer his marriage, till his 
father was brought to do justice to his 
injured niece. 

“ For that you know she is such, sir, I 
am persuaded,” added he, “ by every body 
1 am told of the striking resemblance 
she bears to her unfortunate mother—her 
father was a brave man. Often have I 
heard the name of Monteith and the tale 
of his injuries most feelingly related by an 
eve witness of the circumstances which 

•f 

destroyed his peace,and ultimately brought 
him to the grave. Severely was he pu¬ 
nished for his earlv errors, and never shall 
I cease to lament my ignorance, that the 
deserted widow and daughter, whose situ¬ 
ation, accidentally heard, so forcibly ex¬ 
cited my compassion, were the sister and 
niece of my father. Not then should the 
VOL. it. M 
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destitute relict of a brave officer have 
breathed her last in poverty and obscurity, 
while her nearest relations were sur¬ 
rounded by wealth and luxuries.” 

“ You are wonderfully warm in the 
cause of this young person, Edmund,” 
said Lady Ellinor, “ really, your extreme 
anxiety and your previous acquaintance 
with her, has a suspicious appearance. 
I should not advise you to betray this in¬ 
terest for a stranger in the presence of 
Lady Clara.” 

“ If Lady Clara had a mind so con¬ 
tracted as to harbour the illiberal and un¬ 
just suspicions to which your Ladyship 
alludes,” answered her son, “ her opinion 
would be a matter of indifference to me; 
but I know her to be so amiable, as rather 
to join me in pleading the cause of a de¬ 
serted orphan, than to be ready to suspect 
aught injurious to the honour of him 
whom she has distinguished by her 
favour.” 

.The mention of Lady Clara again led 
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to his marriage, and Sir Edmund intreat- 
ed Harvey to delay it no longer. 

“ It depends on yourself. Sir,” said his 
son, “ whenever you choose to acknow¬ 
ledge Miss Monteith, and to make a suit¬ 
able provision for her, as j our niece, I 
am ready to ratify the vows already 
pledged to your ward.—Till then, I will 
not listen to any persuasions—Never will 
I sanction injustice and cruelty even in a 
parent.” 

This is strange language to a father, 
methinks,” said Lady Ellinor; hut Har¬ 
vey had left the room, and the impression- 
his remonstrances had left on the mind of 
Sir Edmund had roused him from his 
wonted apathy, and stimulated him to 
exertion. 

The letters and papers of her mother, 
transmitted by Juliet, were incontroverti¬ 
ble proofs of the veracity of her tale, and 
determined him to act as has been related. 
And now that Harvey could no longer 
plead his father’s pertinacity, as to his 
M 2 
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cousin for an excuse, his immediate mar¬ 
riage was again urged ; he knew the sa¬ 
crifice must be made, and he resolved 
that whatever might be his secret reluc¬ 
tance, to his own breast it should he con¬ 
fined. He wished Juliet was in a situa¬ 
tion where her talents and understanding 
could be better appreciated than in the fa¬ 
mily of Mr. Ilobbleton, but he saw that 
her health was delicate and that 

“ IJer modest virtues loved the shade,”— 

and he trusted the time would come when 
he should be empowered to assist in bring¬ 
ing her forward to notice. Mean time he 
felt it was best that she should not be an 
inmate of the lodge. He and Lady Clara 
must probable sometimes visit it, and rea¬ 
son told him, that the less he in future 
saw of his cousin, the greater would be his 
chance for happiness. 

One -consequence which had neither 
been foreseen or wished for, attended the 



introduction of Juliet to her friends at the 
Vicarage. Henry, born with the same 
enthusiasm of temper as his lather, seemed 
also to have inherited in one instance his 
father’s fate. 

The unassuming manners and beauty of 
Juliet at first fascinated his attention, and 
his parent, who watched every emotion in 
the minds of his children, quickly discern¬ 
ed a decree of admiration which endan- 
gered his peace. lie had marked the, 
varying countenance of Juliet, whenever 
her cousin, Mr. Harvey, v.as mentioned; 
and he feared that she, too, was destined 
to hopeless lovebut lie had studied her 
character, and he. was assured that her 
own bosom would be the repository of her 
secret, and that: her naturally strong un¬ 
derstanding would exert all its powers to 
overcome any sentiment inimical to right; 

* e j 

but the peace of bis son was at stake, 
and to remove him immediately from the 
scene of danger appeared the most judici- 
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oils step to be taken ; but to mention the 
subject was not so easy. 

The path leading to Mr. llobbleton’s 
house seemed the only spot that attracted 
the steps of Henry; he had a taste for 
music, and he would for hours lean over 
the piano to listen to Juliet’s melody, 
and sometimes accompany hors with his 
flute; but unconscious of her own influence, 
Juliet imagined it was merely the charms 
of her music that drew him a constant 
visitor to the Mali. Wholly unsuspicious 
that she had formed any prior attachment, 
he deluded himself with thinking it pro¬ 
bable, that Sir .Edmund's neglect of his 
niece might ultimately be a favourable cir- 
emnstanee to himself; and that as she was 
not received into his own family, he might 
not reject the son of a village clergyman. 
By his own exertions he had made great 
progress in his studio* : -he was designed 
for the church, and had already received 
promises of preferment, but from this 
dream he was awakened by the remon- 
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sf ranees of his father, who in the calmness 
with which .Juliet received the attention ot 
his son, saw the fallacy of his hopes, and 
lie urged Ileury to finish the vacation 
with some friend at a distance, that ho 
might not by too long- indulgence render 
the task of a conquest over his present feel¬ 
ings too difficult to overcome. A change 
which at this time t. ok place in the fate 
of Juliet, rendered the projected removal 
of Henry, for tin; time, unnecessary. 

Lady Clara accomplished her wish for 
an interview with Juliet ; it passed in kin l 
assurances of regard and favour from flic: 
former, hut the deportment of (lie latter 
was in spite of herself restrained and em- 
barrased. 

The sweet and winning manners of 
Lady Clara were calculated to encourage 
and embolden the timid, but the sight 
of her Ladyship l^vived in the mind of 
Juliet all the terror and mortification she 
had suffered at Harvey lodge, and she felt 
depressed and unhappy. 

M 4 
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Infinitely was Juliet relieved when she 
departed, and on her return home she 
was surprised to find the whole house in a 
hustle. Mr. Hobbleton’s only sister, who 
was married in London, had unexpectedly 
arrived with her husband, Mr. Harrovvby, 
a rich citizen, and Lydia, and old Hannah 
were running about in all directions to 
make arrangements for their guests. 

Juliet was immediately introduced to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrovvby, and Mr. Hob- 
blelon requested she would just give the 
necessary orders to Hannah. The judici¬ 
ous management of Juliet had introduced 
some degree of order into the household, 
and insensibly Mr. Hobbleton had felt its 
good effects. Without assuming authori¬ 
ty, she had quietly regulated the little es¬ 
tablishment, so as to produce comfort to 
the family ; and by the sweetness and af¬ 
fability of her manners, had won the re¬ 
gard of the servants. Every thing was 
conducted with so much neatness and re¬ 
gularity, that Mr. Hobbleton could not 
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forbear expressing his approbation, and 
declared to his relations that he had never 
been so comfortable in his life, as since 
Miss Monteith had resided with him. 

The sister of Mr. Ilobbleton was illite¬ 
rate, and ill bred, but she had married 
a rich citizen, who, attracted by a pretty 
face and a good natured simplicity of man¬ 
ner, had made proposals to her, during a 
visit to a friend in the country, when 
Ellen Ilobbleton was only seventeen. 
From the retirement of a village and a 
residence among vulgar relations, she was 
transported to a good house in the city, 
and tq the enjoyment of all the comforts 
riches cun bestow ; but early habits, and a 
naturally shallow capacity, prevented im¬ 
provement, and Ellen remained the unen¬ 
lightened being she had ever been. Mr. 
Harrovvby was much older than herself; 
he admired her beauty, and suffered her to 
do as she pleased. The wealth of her hus¬ 
band procured her numerous acquaintance 
of her own stamp, and Mrs. Harrow by N 
M 5 
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whist parties were as well and as merrily 
attended is she could wish ; but not all her 
polite city friends could reline the unso¬ 
phistic ■ ted Ellen, and beneath her gaudy 
and expensive habiliments, her obscure ori¬ 
gin and want of education might still easily 
be traced. Mr. Harrowby was fat and good 
humoured, and attended his evening club 
as regularly as his brother-in-law Mr. Ilob- 
bleton. He had been on business to a 
town twenty miles distant from Hobble- 
ton Hall, and had yielded to the intreaties 
of Ills wife, to visit her brother, in their 
way home. Mrs. Harrowby declared 
herself highly pleased with Juliet. “ She 
has no pride at all,” said she, in answer to 
some of Mr. Ilobbleton’s observations on 
Juliet, “ and she is so pretty and genteel, 
that I should be wastli/ fond of her 
company at my parties. Suppose, brother, 
you let her and Liddy go back to town 
with us, and sec a little of the world.”— 
Mr. Hobbleton said he would consider of 
it, and Lydia, enchanted at the prospect. 
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lirwl down to Juliet's npaitmcnt, to com¬ 
municate her hopes and wishes, when 
looking from the window, she uttered an 
exclamation of surj>rise at seeing Captain 
Ilardington walking alone, towards the 
house. They heard him ciujuire for Mr. 
Hohhleton, and he was shown into the 
parlour. He staid a very short, time, and 
as soon as he was gone Juliet was sum¬ 
moned. 

“ Well, Miss,’ said Mr. Hohhleton, 
Here’s as citrous a thing as ever I knowed. 
That line spark of a Captain, has 
been here to offer himself to Liddy ; biff 
I think I have given him an answer.”— 
From Captain Ilardington’s attentions, 
Juliet was not very much surprised, and 
she listened with interest to the account 
Mr. Hobblcton gave her of the interview. 
It appeared that Ilardington had felt little 
doubt of bis proposals being aeeepted ; 
without embarrassment or hesitation, he 
had declared his admiration of Lydia, 
and solicited her uncle’s permission to ad- 
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dress her: Mr. Hobbleton listened in si- 
Jencc to all he said, and when he had con¬ 
cluded, “ pray Sir,” said he, “ are not 
you one of that there company that 
brought Liddy’s donkey home, and enter¬ 
tained yourselves with laughing at me, in 
my own house ?” 

“ I assure you Sir,” said the unabashed 
officer, “ you are very much mistaken. I 
certainly was of that party, but Miss Har¬ 
tley was the only person who was guilt} 
of that breach of good manners.” 

“ Well Sir, its all one to me,” said Mr 
Hobbleton, “ you are quite welcome, as 
1 told Miss Monteith at the time, to laugh 
at me if you please, but I should not 
have thought you would so soon afterward 
have come upon such an errand—however, 
to tell you the truth, Sir, I have not no 
great opinion of your red coats, and be¬ 
sides, you are quite a stranger to xne, so I 
beg to be excused, and I wish you a good 
morning Sir.” 

Captain Ilardington here stoped him. 
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spoke of his family and expectations, and 
referred him to several officers in his re¬ 
giment for any particulars respecting him¬ 
self. 

“ Oh its all very well Sir,” said Mr. 
Ilobbleton, “ hue I shall have no occasion 
to trouble them, for I shall never give my 
consent to no such thing. Liddy is a 
mere child yet, and if she was older, in 
regard to you Sir, it would he just the 
same ; so you’ll excuse me, Sir, as I said 
before,” and again he moved to leave the 
room. 

“ Hut Sir,” said Captain Hardingtoy, 
preventing him, “ may I not he permitted 
to speak to the young Lady herself?” 

“That would he no use in the world, , 
Sir,” said Mr. Ilobbleton, “ for as she is 
such a child, she can’t go to choose a man 
old enough to be her father, for I suppose, 
Sir, you are forty, or thereabouts.” 

“ No Sir,” said the Captain, reddening, 
“ I am not forty, and”— 

“ Well Sir,” interrupted Mr. Hobble- 
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ton, as I said before, it’s all one to me— 
my mind is made up not to give you my 
niece, and the sooner you take your leave 
the more agreeahler. Excuse me lor 
giving you the hint.” 

“ Sir,” said the Captain, assuming' 
a fierce air, “ you have treated me extreme¬ 
ly ill, and only the regard 1 have for 
your niece, should induce me to forbear 
resenting it.” 

“ I wish you a good morning, Sir, as I 
said before,” repeated Mr. Hobbleton, 
and deliberately quitted the room, leav¬ 
ing the discomfited officer to depart at his 
leisure. 

Juliet could not resist a smile at this 
account, but she felt glad the proposal had 
been made, to Mr. Hobbleton, and hoped 
his decided rejection would effectually 
prevent the Captain’s farther attentions to 
Lydia; but where advantage was the ob¬ 
ject, Captain Hardington was not so easily 
discouraged, as Juliet soon discovered. 
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( HAP. X. 

A JOl RM'.Y TO LONDON. 

A FEW' (Says after -the proposals to 
Lydia had hoeu made, as Juliet was walk¬ 
ing- with her and Mrs. Harrowin', in a 
wood, at a short distance from the house, 
they were surprised bv the. appealanee of 
Captain Hardington and Major liarficid, 
with a gentleman in whom JulieL recog¬ 
nised a French Count, in the habit of" vi¬ 
siting Mrs. Clermont, and an intimate 
friend of Hardington. They immediately 
joined the ladies; and Juliet observed, 
that the Captain stationed himseif by the 
side of Lydia, and that he several times 
attempted to address her in a low voice.— 
Embarrassed and anxious, her mind lill^d 
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with a recollection of Mrs. Clermont’s 
cautions, she proposed returning; but Mrs. 
Harrow by. never very aeule or discerning, 
unsuspicious that one of the fine gentle¬ 
men was the rejected suitor of her niece, 
was so delighted with the line compliments 
and florid language of the Count lie Brisnc, 
that she seemed not at all inclined to re¬ 
turn ; and Lydia was so much amused 
with tile broken English of the foreigner, 
and the droll stories of Major Barfield, 
that, though in compliance with the in¬ 
junctions of Miss Monteith she had re¬ 
fused the Captain’s offered arm, and even 
turned a deaf ear to his whispers, she was 
not averse to prolong the walk. 

Assured that such a party would not 
meet the approbation of Mr. Hobbleton, 
Juliet, determined to get rid of their es¬ 
cort before they approached the house; 
and wishing the gentlemen a good evening, 
proposed returning home by a gate that 
led immediately to the grounds round the 
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Hall, but Mrs. Harrowby was too well 
pleased with her company to agree. 

“ La! it is such a fine evening, Miss 
Monteith,” said she, “ do now let us walk 
a little farther. The green trees, and the 
birds singing, is quite a treat to me, that 
am always shut up in Crutehed-friars. I 
suppose, Sir,” she added, turning to 
Major Barfield, “ you know Crutehed- 
friars.” 

“ I have not that felicity. Madam,” he 
answered, looking significantly at Captain 
Hardiugton, “ but I shall be happy to ex¬ 
plore it, if I have the honour of your per¬ 
mission.” 

“ Oh dear, Sir,” said the simple Mrs. 
Ilarrowby, “ you are very polite. Mr. 
Harrowby is always glad to see gentlemen, 
that is, if they are real gentlemen, like, 
you, Sir; and I assure you, our card par¬ 
ties are very genteel; we keep the best 
company in the city.” 

Juliet’s distress increased. Captain IJur- 
dington, availing himself of his friend’s ad- 
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dress iu amusing Mrs. Ilarrowby, \v;,s 
evidently trying to draw Lydia’s attention 
to himself. Juliet was roused to exer¬ 
tion. 

“ It grows late. Madam,’’ said she, ad¬ 
dressing Mrs. Ilarrowby, “ and Mr. Hob- 
bleton will expect us.” Then, in a low 
voice, she added— t; It is Captain Harding* 
ton 1 Pny, let us go home.” 

“ Oil lank l” exclaimed the thoughtless 
Mrs. Ilarrowhy, “ you don’t say so!” add¬ 
ing aloud,—“ Come Lyddy, child ; we 
must go home. Besides, I am so tired ; 
being always used to ride in my own 
coach, I can’t walk much, (iood night, 
gentlemen ; thank you for your obliging¬ 
ness ; but you need not give yourselves no 
farther trouble about us. Miss MonteitU 
knows best, she is so clever and so pru¬ 
dent-like, as my brother says. Come, 
Liddy, walk on ; don’t creep so. I wish 
you good night, gentlemen and then, 
bustling on, she pressed towards the gate, 
much to the amusement of the party they 
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Mt, who, however, did not attempt to 
follow them ; and Mrs. Harrowbv, keeping 
fast Isold of Lydia’s arm, soon effectually 
distanced them. 

'I his meeting eonvineed Juliet, that 
Captain Harding ton's designs on Lydia were 
not wholly relinquished. She imparted 
her suspicions to .Mr. ilnbldcfon, who 
said,— 

41 Why then, Miss, I 1 don’t see uhat 
you and Liddv can do, bettor than accept 
my sister’s invitation to go hark with her 
to town, till the regiment has left Mex- 
ikdd. Ten to one that tin*-- spark don’t 
meet von at. every turn and corner when¬ 
ever von walk out; for 1 suppose he has 
heard of Lyddy’s fortune; and as my bro¬ 
ther was foolish enough to sett le it so, that 
she tak; s possession of it when she mar¬ 
ries, why he thinks he shall have it all his 
own wav; however, 1 am not such a fool 
as that.” 

Though bv no means anxious to vise 
town with such a chaperon as Mrs. Il.u- 
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rowby, Juliet could not avoid seeing, that 
it was desirable to remove Lydia from the 
vicinity of Hardington, and determined 
to consult Mrs. Clermont on the subject. 
That lady lamented that she had it not 
in her power to give them her own pro¬ 
tection ; but she was engaged to visit a 
friend at Brighton, whither, in a week, 
she was to convey Miss Hartley. 

“ But my stay there,” she added, “ w ill 
not be long, and willingly will I abridge 
it to receive you and your pupil in town. 
By the time I leave Brighton, your visit 
to Mrs. Hai rowby will probably have been 
of sufficient length, and you may then 
show Lydia something of the gay world 
under my auspices.” 

This was precisely what Juliet wished. 
Mr. Ilobhleton yielded a ready assent, 
and it was decided that they should ac¬ 
company their city friends to town the fol¬ 
lowing week. 

Before she quitted the country, Juliet 
visited her acquaintance at lien wood and 
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Ruslidalc. The good Wilmots dee^y re¬ 
gretted her departure. Rosa was their 
constant companion till the hour of sepa¬ 
ration arrived, and Henry's dejected coun¬ 
tenance too plainly told his feelings.— 
From every body Juliet heard of Harvey's 
near approaching marriage. Mrs Wel¬ 
don was voluble on the subject, and Juliet 
in vain endeavoured to lead to any other. 
The benevolent Morden and Lis sister 
parted from her with reluctance ; she had 
been a frequent visitor to them, and, in 
their society, found much relief from the 
depression which, blit for her own vir¬ 
tuous exertions, would have often weighed 
heavily on her mind. 

The evening preceding their journey, 
Rosa having, as usual, passed w'ith them, 
they all walked through the wood with her 
on her return home. Mrs. Harrowby was 
tired, and turning back with Lydia, Ju¬ 
liet, who was in conversation with Rosa, 
said she would overtake them in a feVv mi¬ 
nutes. They were immediately after- 
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wards met by Henry, who was coming to 
the Hall, to conduct his sister home. It 
would be the last time, for a long period, 
that he might see Juliet, and, notwith¬ 
standing his father’s remonstrance, his for¬ 
titude was not proof against the suggestion. 
Rosa and he seemed to have but one heart; 
her presence, therefore, was no obstacle, 
and he dared to disclose what he felt. Ju¬ 
liet was unprepared for the declaration, 
but she knew she could never return his 
partiality, and, with her wonted firmness, 
though with gentleness, she requested that 
lie would cease all importunity, and can¬ 
didly acknowledged she had no heart to 
bestow. Henry heard her with despair; 
for not all the mildness of her manners, 
nor the force of self-delusion, could blind 
him to the irrevocable decree she had pro¬ 
nounced, and he quitted them without 
speaking. 

Rosa,* who idolized her brother, could 
not restrain her tears.—** Is poor Henry’s 
fate, then, quite decided, dearest Juliet?” 
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said she, as she pressed the hand of he 
friend at parting; — “ Is the sentence 
final r” 

“ We must never more revert to the 
subject!” said Juliet. “ Adieu, beloved 
Rosa! May we meet again in hap¬ 
piness!” 

Long after she had quitted Rosa, the 
mind of Juliet was depressed by the con¬ 
sciousness of being the cause of uneasiness 
to friends she so greatly esteemed and re¬ 
spected, and she took several turns in the 
wood before she could sufficiently compose 
herself to return home. 

It was a fine calm evening; no breeze 
moved the leaves of the forest-trees, and 
yet she had several times heard a rustling 
amongst the bushes. The underwood 
grew very thick around, and, on the sound 
being repeated, she turned back to direct 
her steps homeward; deep in thought, her 
eyes were cast on the ground, but they 
were raised as a shadow crossed her path, 
and fixed on a figure who stood exactly 
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before her. It was that of a man, ami 
one glance sufficed to discover her mys¬ 
terious fellow traveller in the stage coach. 
A strange indefinable terror thrilled to her 
heart; she felt almost powerless to pro¬ 
ceed, but the stranger stood by, t« let her 
pass; and as she went close to him, he 
put his head under her hat, stared fiercely 
and wildly in her face, and, uttering a 
sort of discordant groan, plunged amidst 
the underwood and disappeared. ' 

Impelled by fear, Juliet sprang forward, 
nor paused till, breathless and exhausted, 
she reached the house, where her inter¬ 
view with the stranger excited universal 
wonder and alarm. 

“ Ah, sure enough,” said Mr. Hobble- 
ton, “ it is Mr. Den more himsgfrf; they 
say he is always wandering about the 
wood: it is very odd they can’t confine 
him at home, like other mad folks.” 

The horrid idea that he was inlane, 
made Juliet thankful for her escape, /espe¬ 
cially as she remembered, that she had 
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seemed to be the ol>ject of his particular 
scrutiny in the stage coach. 

O 11 the following morning Mr. Hobble- 
ton bid Juliet and his niece farewell with 
real affection, and assured them he should 
be happy to see them back again. Lydia’s 
joy and delight on entering town afforded 
great amusement to her friends. O 11 Ju¬ 
liet, the sight of London had an effect far 
different. It brought afresh to her mind 
the suffering and sorrow she had endured 
there, and the smile which her young com¬ 
panion’s extacy had raised, was chased by 
the bitter Lear of sad remembrance. The 
mother she had idolized, had here breathed 
l.cr last in grief and obscurity ; trembling 
for the uncertain fate of her orphan child, 
and oppressed by indigence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrovvby were not Tfery 
well calculated to enter into her feelings, 
but they good-humouredly afforded her 
consolation in their own way, and Juliet’s 
natural gratitude induced her thankfully 
to accept it, and endeavour to assume the 
N 
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cheerfulness which she could not feel.— 
How different town now appeared ! the 
noise and bustle of the city ahno-t deafened 
her. She had been accustomed to a quiet 
street at the W est-end of the town, and 
had formed no idea of the busy scene now 
passing before her eyes. 

Mrs. Harrow by was bent on “hewing 
them all th< sights—her husband during 
the day was generally shut u in his 
counting-house, and left his wife to muse 
herself and her visitors. In shewing the 
lions, Mr. Harrow by had an auxiliary in 
a young man of the name of Mclsome, a 
frequent visitor to the house, and the son of 
an intimate friend. She assured her two 
young friends that he was the child of 
very rich parents, and moreover a l if t/ ivo- 
lunfeer, and a great wit; but not all these 
united advantages could recommend-him 
to Juliet, to whom he appeared pert, for¬ 
ward, and disagreeable ; and she was care¬ 
ful to impress her own sentiments on the 
mind of Lydia, for she considered the 
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fortune and expectations of her pupil, witli 
her person, and the accomplishments and 
endowments she yet hoped to see her pos 
sess, entitled her to expect superior offers. 
Lydia certainly improved rapidly. Juliet 
had obtained Mr. Ilobbleton's permission 
for the attendance of masters in music and 
dancing, while they were in town, and 
she lost no time in securing' them. 

The first month of tlicir London resi¬ 
dence, she offered no engagements to in¬ 
fringe on the time dedicated to lessons, 
and she had the satisfaction of perceiving 
her cures were rewarded. livery day' 
seemed to add to Lydia’s refinement, and 
to take from that rusticity of manners 
which she had acquired from neglect. 

Juliet heard from Airs. Clermont; she 
mentioned her intention of being in town 
soon, said the regiment had left Mexfield 
and were, now at Brighton, and added— 

“ I believe Hardingtou has made up his 
mind to his disappointment; he wears the 
willow with a very good grace, and bears 
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quizzing on tbe subject of the Rustic 
Beauti/ extremely well.” 

Juliet was glad to bear he had so quietly 
relinquished tbe pursuit, and flattered her¬ 
self that after a short visit to Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont they would return to the serenity of 
the country without farther fear from him. 

In few days afterwards she received by 
the post a second letter from Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont, announcing her arrival in town ; hut 
Mrs. Harrowby would not hear of their 
quitting her at present—and the distance 
between Crutched Friars and Brooke’s 
Street had prevented them yet meeting, 
when a party to the theatre was proposed 
and put in execution. To Lydia it was 
exquisitely delightful, but Juliet antici¬ 
pated the evening with no particular plea¬ 
sure. Mr. Melsome was to be their only 
male attendant till the business of the day 
was concluded, and enabled Mr. Harrowby 
to quit thc.counting-house and join them. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ADVENTURES AT THE THEATRE. 

TIIE theatre was crowded, and Lydia 
in ecstacy contemplated a scene so diifer- 
ent from any she had ever before witness¬ 
ed. ft was an amusement Juliet had sel¬ 
dom attended, and had therefore even to 
her, the charm of novelty. Mrs. I [arrow¬ 
in', gaily dresssed, was always pleased 
with company and bustle, and in high 
spirits, talked so loud and so fast as to at¬ 
tract more eyes to the box than suited the 
retired manners of Juliet, whose appear¬ 
ance, as well as that of Lydia, was well 
calculated to engage admiration. Mr. 
Melsomc the young city wolunter, as Mrs. 
n 3 
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H»r rowby termed him, was more attentive 
and witt)^ than ever, and often annoyed 
Juliet by trying to withdraw her attention 
from the stage to himself and his witti¬ 
cisms. 

Between the first and scond act, Juliet 
saw a gay party enter an opposite box, 
amongst whom Lady Ellinor Harvey shone 
conspicuous. Sir Henry Colville was one 
of the gentlemen who accompanied her, 
and soon she discerned Lady Clara and 
Harvey.—Sick at heart, her eye turned 
from them, and she involuntarily shrunk 
back, but it was improbable she should be 
recognised amongst the crowd, and sad and 
dejected, the stage seemed no longer to 
possess the power to ebarin. Suddenly an 
exclamation from Lydia drew her atten¬ 
tion, and she saw that Mrs. Clcnnont had 
just entered one of the front boxes, with a 
large party, amongst whom was the 
Count Do Brisae. By the direction of an 
opera-glass, and the smiling recognition 
that succeeded, she had reason to believe 
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thaJ they were discovered by Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont. At the end of the fourth act the 
box door opened, and the Count Do Bri- 
sac appeared on an embassy from their 
friend ; he was (Commissioner! to conduct 
Juliet and Lydia to her. Mrs. Harrowby 
recollected him, and remembering the 
cautions Juliet had given her respiting 
him and Captain Ilaruinglon, observed 
great distance in her manners. She drew 
herself up, coolly bowed, and would not 
enter into conversation. 

“ Miss Monteitli,*’ said she, you can 
go with the gentleman, but my niece bad 
better stay under m\ care.” Mrs. Cler- 
, -,oiU. the Count said, bad ])artieularly re¬ 
quested to see both the Ladies. 

“ Oh, very well Sir,” she answered, 
li take hold of Miss Montcith’s arm then, 
Liddv, and don’t stare about you, it is so 
country like, and be sure don’t let go of 
Miss Monteith. I really think Mr. Mel- 
some had best go too, to scort you back 
again.” 


N 4 
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The Count, with much gesticulation, 
assuretl her, the Ladies would be per¬ 
fectly safe with him, and that lie should 
attend them back himself. 

“ Oh very well Sir,” she replied, “ only 
we are rather particklar about Liddy: 
but Miss Monteith is so careful-like, that 
to be sure any body may be trusted with 
her.” 

The Count, who seemed to think his 
gallantry impeached by the implied 
doubts of Mrs. Ilarrowby, would have en¬ 
tered on his defence; but Juliet, who 
was anxious to put an end to the scene 
said— 

“We arc detaining the Count, madam,” 
and accepting his offered arm, they quit¬ 
ted the box. 

In passing through the lobby, a crowd 
of gentlemen almost prevented their pro¬ 
cedure, and they had some difficulty in 
reaching the box where Mrs. Clermont 
awaited them. She reeieved Juliet with 
the most flattering politeness. 
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ee Bat where,” said she, “ is your 
young friend ?” 

Juliet looked round, and with dismay 
discovered that Lydia had not followed 
her into the box. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont, “ the Count has probably taken 
her to view the theatre ; but she added, 
in a low voice, “ it may be as well to make 
some inquiry, tor I know Ilardington is 
in the house.” 

Juliet was petrified, for she saw an 
indefinable expression in the countenance 
of Mrs. Clermont that' tcrified her. 

“ Have the goodness to lend me your 
protection. Sir George,” said she to one of 
the gentlemen of her party, “ and we 
will see where the Count’s gallantry has 
conducted her. Remain here quietly till 
my return,” she added to Juliet, “ I am 
well acquainted with the house, and doubt 
not we shall easily find her.” 

So saying she took Sir George’s arm 
and quitted the box, leaving Juliet so 

N 5 
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overcome with terror that she felt motion¬ 
less. In breathless alarm she awaited the 
event, and the fifth act of the play was 
nearly concluded ere Mrs. Clermont again 
made her appearance, but she was accom¬ 
panied by Lydia, and Juliet’s fears were 
dispelled. 

“ I have had some difficulty in rescu¬ 
ing our said Mrs. Clermont, 

tc she has a most determined admirer in 
Captain Hardington, who had actually 
found means to conduct her to a private 
room, but I fear the Count aided his 
wishes. What has passed she will herself 
relate.” 

“ Let us now return to Mrs. Harrowby,” 
said Juliet; “ she will be quite distressed 
by this long delay.” 

“ But when can I see you ?” asked Mrs. 
Clermont, “ I am going to a villa that a 
friend has lent me near Windsor, and per¬ 
haps Mrs. Harrowby will suffer you to 
pay me a visit there for a few days.” 
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“ I will at least solicit her premission,” 
said Juliet. 

“ Do,” answered Mrs. Clermont. c£ this 
is Thursday ; on Monday I will send tlie- 
carriage to meet you at Hounslow, if she 
will suffer hers to conduct you so far.” 

Juliet and Lydia gave a willing assent, 
and, attended by two of Mrs. Clermont’s 
friends, hastened back to Mrs. Ilarrowby, 
who was impatiently expecting them.— 
Juliet related the cause of delay, and Mrs. 
Harrowby was vehement in expressing 
her indignation. 

“ Who would have thought of that /br- 
rin gentleman, and his broken Knglis'h, 
playing one such a trick,” said slu:— 
“ Liddy, my dear, 1 desire you never 
walk without taking hold of me, or M iss 

u ' 

Monteith, while you are in town. Why 
what would my brother have said if we 
had lost you ?” Juliet would not (question 
Lydia as to what had passed with Captain 
llardington till they had reached home, 
and, in a whisper, desired her to be silent 
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before Mr. Melsome. When once in 
their own-apartment, she learned that the 
Count had ode rod to show Lydia some of 
the decorations of the theatre, in which 
she had thoughtlessly acquiesced; that 
they were immediately afterwards met by 
Captain Hardington, who, taking her arm 
from that of the Count, had hurried her 
on till they reached a room, where, 
throwing himself at her feet, he had de¬ 
clared his cxistanec depended on her, and 
urgently solicited her favour in spite of the 
prohibition of her uncle. The Count had 
quite disappeared. 

“ I . as so l ightened,” said Lydia, “that 
I hardly kno.\ what I said ; but I remem¬ 
ber I could not forbear laughing out, when 
lie began to talk of dying and shooting 
hiuiself, if I would not accept him ; and, 
in the midst of his fine speeches, Mrs. 
Clermont and Sir George came in, and I 
ran oft' with them as fast as I could.” 

From the perfect ingenuousness with 
which she recounted every p rticular, Ju- 
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lict was gratified to find, that, insidious 
as Captain Hardington was, Ik* h i;' Failed 
in his endeavours to make anv fav uvalilc 
impression on the heart of Lv<iia, and she 
anxiously anticipated their return to the 
country, where she now thought they 
should be more secure horn him than in 
town. 

Mrs. Harrow!)*/ had agreed to tin ir go 
ing for a few days to Windsor, and a note 
from Mrs. Clermont It.id settled the time 
and place for her carriage to meet them. 
During their visit, .Juliet de'.ermim,! to 
consult Mrs. Clermont .s to Lydia, and 
to request she would expostulate with 
Captain Ilarditigtou, and represent to him 
the inutility of his pursuit, which even 
the object of it was disinclined to favour. 

Monday arrived, and the Ladies set for¬ 
ward on their excursion in Mr. llarrowby’s 
carriage', att tided by one servant. A few 
miles from town the coachman, suddenly 
stopping, said, that one of the horses was 
ill; but as it was only what he was sub- 



jeet to, ho would soon be better, if they 
would suol-r it to rest a short time. 
Though vexed at the delay it would cause, 
Juliet thought there was no alternative, 
and driving up to a lone Inn on the road, 
they quietly awaited the recovery of the 
animah It was, however, an hour before 
they again ascended the. carriage, and ap¬ 
prehensive of keeping Mrs. Clermont's 
equipage waiting, Juliet requested the 
coachman to hasten ; he assured her that 
the sick horse must not be hurried. 

“ We had better then take a post- 
chaise,” said Juliet; “ Mrs. Harrowby 
will not, I am sure, object to the footman 
going on with us till we meet Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont’s servants but the coachman an¬ 
swered, that the horse was very well able 
to reach Hounslow if they did not go too 
fast, and they again proceeded, but so 
slowly, that Juliet was several times 
tempted to adopt the first expedient, and 
take a post-chaise. At length, near two 
hours later than the time appointed, they 
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drove into the inn at Hounslow, whore 
the plain elegant chariot of Mrs. Clermont 
was awaiting their arrival. One of Use 
servants who utiended ii, Juliet recol- 
lectc d was the same she had seen in her 
first memorable visit to his mistress's house 
at Henwood, when she had pursued Ly¬ 
dia to the fair. She said she was afraid 
they had made: them wait : and the man 
looked at his watch, said they must make 
haste, or they should not reach home in 
time for dinner. In a few minutes they 
were on the road, and proceeded with 
such velocity that Juliet consoled lurself 
with hoping- they might yet reach Wind¬ 
sor before Mrs. Clermont’s general dinner 
hour. 

The road was quite unknown to her, 
but she began to think the distance was 
greater than she had suspected. The 
coachman whipped on the horses with the 
same speed; and after waiting tiil her 
patience was exhaused, she was on the 
point of stopping the carriage, to inquire 
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how much farther they were from Wind¬ 
sor, when she discovered that the glasses 
which were all up were fastened, and 
no effort could remove them.—She called 
loudlv to the coachman, but lie seemed 
not to hear her. They were on a wide 
barren heath, on which stood one lonely 
inn. They drove briskly up to it, and 
Juliet was astonished to see four hor¬ 
ses brought out, and that they began to 
unharness the pair which had brought 
them thus far. Again she called loudly 
to the servants, for a vague alarm had 
seized her mind, and Lydia repeated her 
calls with violence; but no person from 
the house appeared, and the attendants 
were deaf to their screams. Juliet de¬ 
termined to alight, but the doors, like the 
windows of the carriage, were too well 
secured, and they felt that they were pri¬ 
soners. Still it was Mrs. Clermont’s car¬ 
riage. Surely there could be no treachery 
intended, and Mrs. Clermont a conniver; 
but whatever were the real terrors of Ju- 
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liet, slic carefully concealed them from 
Lydia. She saw no hope of an immediate 
solution to the mystery, though she con¬ 
tinued to repeat her exertion ; for the men 
seemed purposely to keep at a distance 
from the carriage ; and while the horses 
were putting to, they were joined hy two 
more, and kept up such an incessant talk¬ 
ing and laughing, that it was impossible 
the soft voice of Juliet could be attended to. 

The delay was very short. With greater 
speed than before, they again set forward ; 
and the alarms of Juliet every instant in¬ 
creased. It grew dark, and still they pur¬ 
sued their road. Lydia asked a thousand 
questions; screamed out whenever Juliet 
screamed ; but seemed to have no idea ol 
real danger. 

Soon after the sun had gone down, and 
a dusky twilight only enabled them to 
discern the objects they passed ; Juliet, as 
she intently listened, heard the sound of 
more horses feet, and saw, through the 
back window, that they were joined !>} 
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two outriders. Her heart beat violently ; 
a too well known voice at that moment 
reached her ear, and she sunk back im¬ 
moveable. 
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chap. xii. 

MOKE ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 

IIORROR-struek, and motionless, the 
trutn at once flashed on the mind of Juliet, 
and she felt that they were iu the power 
of Captain flardington. The caution:; and 
predictions ol Airs. Clermont now oc¬ 
curred to her; but, though shocked be 
yond description at the conviction, she now 
felt that this was certainly the ease. When 
a little more composed, she had the conso¬ 
lation of reflecting, that to her no biauic 
could be imputed. She had been particu¬ 
larly cautious respecting I.ydia, and had 
uniformly preserved a great degree of dis¬ 
tance in her deportment towards Capfau* 
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Hardington, which his behaviour and her 
suspicions had authorised. 

It was too dark for Lydia to see the dis¬ 
may expressed by her countenance, ami 
she was careful not to alarm her till she 
had considered and reflected. But what 
availed reflection ? The object of Hard- 
ingtou was the fortune of Lydia ; and to 
get possession of it, he had not hesitated 
at means the most violent and unjustifia¬ 
ble. What, therefore, had they to hope 
or expect, but that lie would pursue his 
plans till they were accomplished ? To 
resist him, however, and to save the inno¬ 
cent voung creature committed to her care, 
if possible, from becoming the legal vic¬ 
tim of liis avarice, was her fixed determi¬ 
nation. 

To elfect this, she was aware that her 
utmost firmness and resolution would be 
required. She was assured that Lydia had 
no particular predilection in his favour, 
and trusted to her proper resentment for 
assistance in subverting his purposes. 
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Not for one instant would she consent to 
be separated from her, and she earnestly 
prayed for the divine aid and support to 
her exertions. 

Fortunately, the regular life she had led 
since her residence at Mr: Hobble ton's, 
together with the country air, had consi¬ 
derably restored her health, and enabled 
her to encounter, with greater fortitude, 
the trials to which she must non be neces¬ 
sarily exposed. 

Whilst she revolved in her mind the 
extraordinary incidenis of this eventful 
day, and wearied herself with anticipating 
the fearful consequences, Lydia had ac¬ 
tually cried herself to sleep, and, in a cor¬ 
ner of the coach, was sunk into a pro¬ 
found slumber. Juliet could have envied 
her the unconsciousness which suffered 
her thus to enjoy repose in the midst or 
clanger, while her own mind, harrassed 
by a certainty of present evil, and a dread 
of the future, would not, though almost 
sinking with fatigue, allow her for a ino- 
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merit to forget her terrors; and a long 
dismal dark night was passed in wakeful 
watching, without a gleam of hope to cheer 
her. 

They stopped twice to change horses, 
but the windows and doors of the carriage 
were both so firmly secured, that there ap¬ 
peared not the smallest chance of reliefj 
though Juliet endeavoured to make her¬ 
self heard, by shrieking loudly for help, 
whenever a cessation of the motion of the 
carriage gave her a hope that strangers 
might be within the sound of her voice; 
hut all in vain ; and the hours fled on, and 
still they continued to travel with the same 
rapidity. 

Day at length dawned, to the inexpres¬ 
sible delight of Juliet, who, with the re¬ 
turn of light, felt hope once more arise in 
her bosom. Lydia still slept on ; she had 
been overcome with weariness, and she 
was ignorant of the extent of the danger 
that threatened her; but long she could not 
continue so, and, in trembling expecta- 
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tioii of the event, Juliet listened to every 
murmur that reached her ear. 

So.'.n ah.r ilit* dawn o I nan ui; 1 ;, they 
alighted <it .. house tliatstood alow, though 
Juliet eo!ii;i perceive they wore iie.>r a large 
town. Sl.e instantly abort s.-ed the ser¬ 
vant, who iel do\> . ii.e . ,ep, v\ ■ t i' an ’.u- 
quiv\ of where to. wen ? but* to her 
surprne, they received un a suer. Tiiey 
Were both hurried into the house, and 
shown to itu apartment upstairs, within 
which was a bed ■» hamber; hut nit .no 
word of reply was given to their ques¬ 
tions, nor did any female appear. Sonic 
refreshments were brought in by a strange 
servant, and a note was delivered to Juliet. 
It contained these words :— 

“ Miss Monteilh is at liberty to depart 
from this place whenever she pleases, hut 
it must be alone. Miss [lohblclon will 
embark with Captain Ifardington, for the, 
continent, in three hours from this time.” 

The paper fell from Juliet’s hand, her 
ideas were confused, and she dropped on a 
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chair. Lydia seized the note, and read 
it.— 

<c So he may think,” said she, “ but 
lie’ll find himself mistaken, I assure him. 
No force shall take me from you, I am 
determinedand she began to sob and 
scream with violence. 

Juliet tried to pacify her, assuring her, 
that whatever might be her fate, she would 
share it.; and that, voluntarily, she would 
never be separated from her. She desired 
au interview with Captain Hardington, 
intending to remonstrate with him, and to 
try to discover his immediate intentions, 
with regard to Lydia; but the only an¬ 
swer she received was, that Captain Har¬ 
dington did not wish to trorblq Miss Mon- 
teith, hut that, if she chose ho return to 
town, a chaise should be ordered to attend 
her, at any hour she would appoint.— 
She wrote, on a slip of papaf, an earnest 
request to speak to him, but it was not 
complied with ; and her dread lest Lydia 
should suffer from fatigue and want of rest. 
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induced her to insist on her lying down. 
She sat bv her, and watched her till sunk into 
a quiet slumber; then, going to the win- 
flow, she opened the casement and looked 
from it. It presented a view of tins gea, 
which was perfectly calm ; but no living 
object was in sight. Her mind was in tu¬ 
mults ; to resist force, seemed vain; and 
to go willingly from the kingdom, would 
appear like acquiescence in Hardington’s 
schemes. But little time was allowed her 
for consideration. 

Notice, was given, by Ilardington's ser¬ 
vant, that Miss Iiobbleton must accom¬ 
pany him. 

“ Mi ss Ilobbleton got s no where unac¬ 
companied by.inc,” said Juliet, in as firm 
a voice as sue could command. 

“ Well, then, you must go too, I sup¬ 
pose,” answered the man, who was fol¬ 
lowed into ti e room by another, “ but we 
had no orders about you,” and they ad¬ 
vanced to seize Lydia, who, screaming 
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loudly, throw herself into Juliet’s arms, 
and dared them to touch her. 

“ Then come quietly,” saicl one of the 
men, “ or we shall carry you off, in spite 
of your squalling.” 

In the hope that some opportunity might 
occur, of procuring relief, Juliet persuaded 
Lydia to go, holding fast by her arm ; 
and both, surrounded by their conductors, 
(now increased to six,) were conveyed to 
the coast. Here they found Captain Ilar- 
dington and the Count de Brisac. 

“ Miss Monteith,” said the former, 
“ this is really an honour I did not ex- 
peet. Suffer me to persuade you to con¬ 
sign your charge to my care, with a per¬ 
fect assurance of her safety.” 

“ Oh! do not add insult to violence” 
said Juliet, “ but allow us both to return 
to our friends.” 

“ .JVly dear Madam,” said he, 44 I have 
only one question to ask,—Arc you de¬ 
cided on visiting the continent in my 
party 2" 
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• 1 am certainly decided on not being 
separated from Miss Hobhleton,” said Ju¬ 
liet ; “ lutl surely Captain llardingfon 
will not, by force, compel her to accom¬ 
pany him; and, voluntarily, be eanjiol 
expect it.” 

• c We are losing time,” said be, impa¬ 
tiently; and making a signal to his men, 
they again advanced to bear oil' Lydia; 
but. after struggling and shrieking vio¬ 
lently, overcome nit!. 1 the mm-mal oxer 
tion, she fainted in the arms of Juliet, to 
whom she still cling. Deprived, by ter¬ 
ror and her dibi ts to support her, of all 
power of resistance, Juliet and her helpless 
charge were together borne into the boat, 
and from thence into the ve ssel, which 
apparently waited to receive them. Lydia 
revived from her fainting tit to sickness 
and languor, and Juliet was herself too ill 
to afford her much assistance; yet it was 
a comfort they were together, and that 
Captain Ilardington did not molest them 
during their voyage. 

O 3 
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So securely liau his plans been laid, and 
so judiciously lmd the whole been arranged, 
that they had quitted Englaudbcfore their 
flight could be suspected. Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont’s appointment for her carriage to 
meet them at Hounslow, had been heard 
by an associate of Captain Hardington’s, 
who repeated it to him; and the scheme, 
which had before wavered in Ins imagina¬ 
tion, was now matured. 

He was, as Mrs. Clermont had said, a 
man of desperate fortune; and he knew, 
from good authority, that Miss Hobbleton 
was entitled to the whole of her fortune as 
soon as she married. The blunt rejection 
of Mr. Hobbleton, and his well-known 
character, convinced him that he had no 
favour to hope from him, nor did his in¬ 
sidious attempts with Lydia herself suc¬ 
ceed better. The desperate expedient of 
carrying her off, therefore, only remained. 
Her minority rendered a marriage imprac¬ 
ticable in England, .., but his friend, the 
Count de Brisac, oflered his assistance. 



•mil proposed an asylum, where, should 
he meet resistance to his wishes, he could 
nlaee her it*safety. 

An excursion to France was precisely 
what Captain Ilardington would like. • A 
cessation of hostilities presented a favour¬ 
able opportunity, anil he could easily ob¬ 
tain a leave of absence long' enough to suit 
his purposes. It ,vas no.part of his plan 
to make Juliet a party in their contimntal 
journey : but as it was necessary to detain 
her till they should have embarked for 
France, lie concluded on conveying her 
with Lydia to Brighton, from w hence they 
were, to proceed to Dieppe. 

The Usual effects of a voyage, together 
with extreme anxiety of mind, reduced 
Juliet to such weakness, that Captain Ilar¬ 
dington and his friend actually believed 
their cares respecting her would soon be 
terminated. A death-like torpor seemed 
to have benumbed her faculties ; and after 
suffering violently for many hours, she lay 
in a kind of stupor, Lydia hanging over 
o 3 
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her, and making- the vessel resound with 
her screams and lamentations. 

Attracted by her cries, Captain Har- 
dington and the Count approached the 
miserable confined bed on which siie re¬ 
clined ; and, when Lydia beheld them, 
pointing to her friend, she said, sobbing, 

“ There! now I hope you are satisfied. 
You have killed my dear Miss Montcith, 
by dragging her away in this barbarous 
manner; and if she dies, I hope I shall 
die too.” 

“ No, beloved Lydia,” said Captain 
Ilardington, advancing; “ you will live, 
1 trust, to form my happiness and vour 
own,” and In; attempted to take her hand; 
but, to his astonishment, he received from 
it a violent box on the ear, which forced 
him to retreat, and, with an execration 
against the little vixen, as he called her, 
he followed the Count, who, though 
strongly tempted to laugh at the reception 
his friend’s assiduities met with from Lydia, 
could not help feeling indescribably 



shocked at the appearance of Juliet, She 
revived, at length, in some degree, before 
they landed at Dieppe; but was still so 
weak and ill, that Lydia concluded she 
must be dying, and loudly lamented .her 
misfortunes. Juliet assured her, that 
-when once more on shore, she had no 
doubt she should be better, and intreated 
her to be more moderate in her re¬ 
pining?. 

Arrived at Dieppe, when Lydia found 
herself again on land, her joy was ex¬ 
treme, though she bitterlv lamented that 
it was not England instead of France; and 
as she did not understand enough of the 
French language to comprehend what was 
said, she amused herself with laughing at 
the French servants, and their gestures of 
surprise at her manners. The females had 
a private room ; but as Juliet rapidly reco¬ 
vered, they were not suffered to remain 
unmolested. 

Captain Hardington sent to desire to 
speak to Miss Monteith alone, and Juliet 
o 4 



resolved to have a full explanation with 
him. Lydia would only retire into the 
bed-chamber, which was within the 
dining-room, and the Captain was admit¬ 
ted, For his reception, it appeared that 
lie was fully prepared. He approached 
Juliet with a grave and determined coun¬ 
tenance, while she, in repressed agitation., 
awaited his communication. 

“ Miss Monteith,” said he, “ I am de¬ 
sirous of conversing with you ou the cir¬ 
cumstances which have thus, uninten¬ 
tionally on my part, brought us together. 
Doubtless you are well aware of my mo- 
ivos; and though taking you from your 
friends, and compelling you to join us, 
certainly formed no part of my plan, yet, 
as your own resolution not to be separated 
from your friend, has placed you under my 
protection, and made you a sharer in this 
adventure, I think it right to explain to 
you my determination. The means which 
I have used to make it appear, that Miss 
Hobbleton's elopement has been voluntary, 



will, I should think, suggest to you the 
propriety, and indeed the necessity, ol' an 
immediate piarriage. Unintentionally you 
have contributed, beyond my hopes, by 
your presence, to confirm my report, ^lle- 
gard, therefore, for your pupil’s character, 
will, I conceive, induce you to acquiesce 
in my wishes. As to yourself, Lydia’s gra¬ 
titude will of coarse be proportionate.-— 
You are, 1 understand, your own mistress. 
You have, therefore, no person to c onsult 
as to your own actions, and may account 
for your absence from England in any way 
that may’ best, suit your interest and incli¬ 
nations.” 

He ceased, and Juliet firmly and grave 
Iv answered— 

“ My’ interest and inclination have hi¬ 
therto been subservient to those principles 
of duty’, iu which I have been educated, 
and by which my conduct will, I trmt, 
ever he guided. I wish not to deceive you, 
Captain llardington. When Mr. Iloblsle- 
ton committed his niece to my care, it was 
o 5 
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with the most perfect confidence in my in¬ 
tegrity, and it shall be my care to show 
him that it was not misplace^!. Had I 
ever been inclined to favour your addresses 
to Miss Hobbleton, an outrage, so daring 
and unprincipled, would certainly have 
caused a total change in my sentiments ; 
but as I am decidedly averse to a mar¬ 
riage, which I feel assured can never pro¬ 
mote her happiness, and is in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the wishes of her friends, i\ ly on 
it I shall not forfeit my own good opinion, 
anti incur the never-ending torment of 
self-reproach, by consenting to a measure, 
which renders i/oir amenable to the laws of 
your eountry, and will stamp my name 
with the blackest ingratitude." 

“ Such then is your determination, 
.Madam ?" be demanded, with a look and 
voice intended to intimidate; but Juliet 
felt she was acting right, and she quietly 
but firmly answered in the affirmative. 

“ Tlu n. Madam,” said he, “ you will, 
I hope, make up your mind to the conse- 
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qucnces. If j-ou had agreed to iny visiles, 
I intended to celebrate my nuptials here, 
and return Jo England as soon as we found 
it convenient; but as you prefer a pro 

traeted absence, be it so. M iss Hobbleton 

• 

revisits her native country no more, till 
she returns to it as my wife.; and you, of 
course, must not be permitted to direct 
the pursuit of her fiiends. An insulated 
residence, asmdst rocks and mountains, 
impervious to discovery, and admirably 
suited to encourage your lofty and heroic 
sentiments, shall henceforth seclude you 
Loth from society, til! vour own inelina- 
tions shall prompt you to accede to iiiv 
proposals. Till to-morrow I leave you to 
consider of them. Fain would 1 recon duet 
von, in splendour and happiness, to(ircat- 
Rritain, hut you know the alternative.” 

“ I should hope, said Juliet, “ that you, 
ioo, would consider, and know your own 
temporal and eternal interest better, than 
to incur the guilt of an action so unjusti¬ 
fiable. Suffer us to depart. Restore us to 
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our friends and country, and I will read ily 

enter into any engagement, to make no 

arther disclosure relative to our forced 
. / 

Journey hither, than is necessary for my 
own justification, and none that can in 
any way implicate or injure you in the 
opinion of the world.” 

“ My dear Miss Monteith,” he an- 
answered, “ I did not undertake this en¬ 
terprise without due consideration, and a 
resolution which no remonstrances nor in¬ 
treaties can shake. All your rhetoric, 
therefore, will he unavailing; you had 
better use it with your ward, who, I am 
convinced might he wrought upon by you 
to act as you please.” 

“ My iidluenc',' said Juliet, “ will 
never be exerted to lead her from the 
path of duty. Enormous indeed would 
be my guilt, could 1 so far deviate from 
right, as to corrupt the mind of innocence by 
counselling her to disobedience. Greatly, 
Sir, have you mistaken my character, if 
you have supposed it possible, that 1 could 
for one moment hesitate on the subject.” 
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Finding altercation useless, and that 
the firm integrity of Juliet, alike, resist.-- 
ed threats or entreaty. Captain Ilard- 
ington at length quitted her, and the half 
distracted Lydia alternately weeping and 
lamenting, required all Juliet's attention 
for the remainder of the day. When she 
heard the particulars of the late scene, she 
only clung closer to he r kind friend, vow¬ 
ed she would never be separated from her, 
and that she would die sooner than marry 
Hardinglon. 

It appeared that the disposal of his 
charges required no small eonsidonttion, 
by tl le Ion" conferences which he held 
with his friend the Count on the subject, 
lie knew that no time was to he lost, and 
to compel Lydia to an immediate marriage 
seemed the only expedient; hut for tills 
Juliet was prepared, she ft h assured that 
at all events it would be attempted, and 
her powers of re .sting violence seemed 
to acquire streuth with the necessity for 
exerting them. She counselled Ljalia, to 
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be firm, without being loud or desperate, 
but gentleness formed no trait in Lydia's 
character, and Joint found inuol ( i difficulty 
in restraniiig her angry passions at the bare 
idea of force. They were informed that the 
gentleman would wait on them in the 
evening; Jvdiet had no doubt, but that 
this was to be the grand trial, and when 
she saw them < liter the room, accompani¬ 
ed hv a third person in the dress of a 
clergyman, it was rather a confirmation of 
her apprehensions than a surprise. 

Lydia anticipated any remonstrance she 
might have meditated, for clinging 
as usual to her, she forbade them to 
approach her, shrieking vehemently for 
help, protesting she would never marry 
Captain 1 [ irdington, and again declaring 
she would die first. 

Staring at such violence, the whole 
party stood aghast, the clerical gentleman 
however, who appeared to be in some 
measure prepared, for resistance, entreated 
her to be composed, and Ilardington ad¬ 
vancing, .said-— 
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“ Miss Hobbleton you are aware that 
ail this will avail nothing, be advised and 
let the ceremony be performed.—Happi¬ 
ness awaits von if it be not your own fault, 
but beware how you urge me to severity.” 

Lydia would have spoken, but Juliet 
interfered— 

“ Your threats, Captain Ilardington,'’ 
said she, “ are equally cruel and weak.— 
You well know that you have no rieht to 
utter them-—Though unfortunately in 
your power at present, that power being 
illegally obtained, cannot be permanent. 
To this stranger I appeal from it. v\s a 
man, and a Christian, he cannot refuse to 
assist in an act of justice/’ 

The timid retiring manners of Juliet 
had widely misled Captain ilardington as 
to her char.n ter, he had fancied she would 
be easily hitimidiated, and that all opposi¬ 
tion from her would speedily eease, when 
ins determination to complete the mar¬ 
riage iimnedi.itdy became known; but 
when he saw the resolute and firm res is- 
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tance of a superior mind in every look 
and action, when he beheld her not agi¬ 
tated and trembling, but cool and collected 
prepared to refute his arguments and dis¬ 
pute his authority, even he for the mo¬ 
ment was embarrassed. 

The clergyman was evidently discom¬ 
posed. and seemed inclined to shrink back 
he was indeed astonished at all lie saw.— 
The youth and beauty of Juliet, the dig¬ 
nity and elegance of her manner, all spoke 
iu her favour, and great as had been the 
pecuniary temptation held out to him he 
hesitated. Captain llardington soon re¬ 
covered his momentary discomfiture. 

“ This is all tii fling,” said he, “ have 
the goodness to proceed,” and he attemp¬ 
ted to take the hand of Lydia, but it was 
fastened round the neck of Juliet, and a 
loud scream was all the notice she vouch¬ 
safed him. 

“ Pardon me,” said the clergyman, “ 1 
cannot proceed where there is such an 
evident appearance of violence.—I fear 
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Sir,” he added, “ you are wrong in wish¬ 
ing me to attempt it.—Allow the young 
Lady to coyipose herself.” 

“ Sir,” said the Captain, “ I did not 
request your presence as an adviser, lu' so 
good as to continue your office —“ And he 
put a book into his hand. 

The Count De Brisac who had hither¬ 
to stood an inactive spectator, now ap¬ 
proached Lydia and taking her hand— 

“ Ma chere Mademoiselle,” he began, 
but forcing her band from his grasp, in a 
tone of derision she desired him to keep his 
distance, and when he would have repeat¬ 
ed ^he effort, in order to draw her towards 
his friend and the clergyman, the well 
powdered toupee of the Count felt the 
weight of her artn and sent forth a cloud 
of perfume. He only shrugged up his 
shoulders and retreated, exclaiming—“Oh 
Mon Dieu dc lioness be tame in compari¬ 
son.” The clergyman seemed to he oi the 
came opinion and in spite of the reiterated 
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adjurations of Captain Hardington per¬ 
sisted in quitting'the room. 

Relieved fre in immediate aljirrn, Juliet 
now ventured again to remonstrate with 
Hardington, but she rel ieved no answer 
and lie retired with the Count. The re¬ 
sult of their deliberations was an immedi¬ 
ate removal, and their Captives were in¬ 
formed that they were to proceed the 
same evening on a journey of some length. 
The few clothes which thev had brought 
with them for their visit to Mrs. Clermont 
fortunately supplied them with necessaries. 
They had for the last two days been at¬ 
tended by the Captain’s own servant, the 
saucy footman, who had formerly lived 
with Mrs. Clermont; lie had changed her 
service for that of Hardington and had 
thus enabled the latte to avail himself of 
the circumstance, to promote his scheme 
of getting Lydia into his power. 

The door of their apartment was secur¬ 
ed u ithout, and they saw no person but 



the same servant till the hour of their de¬ 
parture. The inconvenience of French 
travelling has often been described, and 
the crazy vehicle in which the two friends 
accompanied by the Count I)e Bsirac, 
now sat forward, seemed in Juliet’s opin¬ 
ion to threaten, them with an overturn at 
e- cry >vco. 

V X 

It was some relief that IXardington did 
not attend them, though they understood 
he would soon rejoin them. Had the 
mind of Juliet been in a frame to enjoy 
the beauties of nature, or to be amused 
by fine scenery, how highly might she 
hav/i been gratified by the journey she was 
now obliged to make, and even uncertain 
as she was, as to the destiny marked out 
for them, and anxious as she felt to escape 
from the Count and to trust to chance for 
the means of returning to Great Britain, 
still could she not he insensible to the 
beauties of the country through which she 
travelled, and often was memory for the 
time beguiled by that natural taste, which 
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led her to admire tile sublime and beauti¬ 
ful in all situations ; but Lydia could not 
in this respect copy her, she could not re¬ 
strain her indignation within the bounds of 
prudence, and annoyed Juliet by continual 
quarrels with the Count, and her incessant 
inquiries of where are they going; and 
when she could obtain no satisfactory 
answer she vented her anger in tears 
and lamentations. Her loud remonstrances 
with the half English, half French replies 
of the Count, which she constantly ridi¬ 
culed ; altogether, rendered the journey one 
scent of dissention and often forced the 
interference of Juliet, whom the Count, 
invariably treated with the utmost defer¬ 
ence and respect. 

On finding they were left to his sole 
care, she had attempted to expostulate 
with him on the office he had undertaken, 
and to persuade him at once to relinquish 
it, and promote their restoration to their 
friends ; but her entreaties were unavail¬ 
ing. Whatever was the tie by which he 



was bound to Captain I larding ton, it ap¬ 
peared to be proof against the claims of 
justice or .pity, and bis unceasing vigi¬ 
lance allowed them no chance of an oppor¬ 
tunity to elude it. 

At the end of the third day’s journey, 
as they entered the yard of a small inn 
by the road side (for the Count invariably 
selected the most retired places in which 
to pass the few hours dedicated to neces¬ 
sary rcst,)'they observed a gentleman lean¬ 
ing over a stump of an old tree, that had 
flourished and decayed, in a sort of green- 
shady lane opposite the little Anhcrge .— 
The Count did not notice him, but ever 
anxious for aid in the hopes she still har¬ 
boured of escape from his power, Juliet 
instantly saw him ; she remarked that he 
viewed them with an appearance of curi¬ 
osity and interest, and that he leaned for¬ 
ward as if to obtain a more distinct view 
of their persons. The Count hurried 
them into the house, conducted them to a 
private apartment, and as usual, stationed 
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a servant without the door, who main¬ 
tained his post during the time they rested 
and resumed it at the next place where 
they stopped. 

The window of this room fortunately 
opened into the very green lane which the 
incognito had chosen for his lounge, while 
he waited for horses, and their appearance 
at the little latticed casement was hailed 
by looks of earnest inquiry. The precau¬ 
tions with which the Count guarded his 
charges, his care to prevent their speak¬ 
ing or being spoken to by strangers, and 
the mystery that seemed to pervade every 
action of the party just arrived at the A ti¬ 
ler ge, had struck the young traveller (for 
such he was) as he watched their arrival, 
and the subsequent deportment of the 
Count and his servants. 

The slight view he had caught of the 
elegant form of Juliet, and the beautiful 
face of Lydia, perhaps stimulated him to 
closer observation ; and he continued his 
lounging position till he observed the small 



lattice gently removed, and two females 
appear at the open window*. 

Juliet, quick in determining, aud as ra¬ 
pid in executing her plan, wrote with a 
pencil these words in French, aud below 
them the same in English. 

“ Stranger, is it in your power to aid 
two distressed females?”—Uncertain of 
what country he might bo, though his 
whole appearance proclaimed him Eng¬ 
lish ; her heart beat with apprehension 
and her lips uttered a fervent prayer for 
success, as carefully looking round after 
being assured that the unknown only, was 
in sjght of the window, she extended her 
hand containing the slip of paper—She 
saw him dart forward, she dropped it and 
retired. 

A few minutes elapsed, she again ven¬ 
tured to glance from the window, the 
stranger had disappeared and she remain¬ 
ed in a state of suspense for near an hour. 
Refreshments were brought, but neither 
partook of them, the hope, however slight. 
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of relief prevented all inclination to eai. 
The Count joined them and advised their 
return to rest early that they, might rise 
with the dawn. 

He had no sooner left them than Juliet 
again took her station at the window. 
The unknown was in sight and had resum¬ 
ed his position oh the stump of the 
old tree. He looked eagerly at the win¬ 
dow, and in a few minutes sauntered to¬ 
wards it, he seemed to look fearfully a- 
round, Juliet leaned her head forward, he 
came immediately under the window ; and 
the' welcome sound, “ I am English,” 
met her car, Attentively listening,, she 
waved her hand, and the stranger added. 
“ I go to procure the means for your relief 
expect me soon as midnight has sounded 3 
in this spot.” 

“ I will,” said Juliet, and her new 
friend, as if afraid of being observed in¬ 
stantly disappeared and they saw him ho 
more. Darkness soon spread its, for once 
welcome veil over the face of the earth; 
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before it was dispersed, Juliet began to 
indulge a hope, that Providence would en¬ 
able them to escape from the power of the 
Count and their threatened imprisonment; 
but though the hour of retiring cts passed, 
she eouldnot sleep; and Lydia, though over¬ 
come with weariness, could not he prevailed 
on to rest without her. Close seated by Ju¬ 
liet, with her head leaning on the shoulder 
of her friend, she had sunk into a quiet 
slumber, when a bustle in the house at- 
traeted the watchful attention of Juliet. 
Ouiek steps were heard approaching the 
chamber ; a rap at the door suect-.-ded; in a 
tremulous tone she demanded who was 
there, and was answered by the Count 
himself, who desired they would instantly 
prepare to depart. 

“ Not before the morning, surely,” 
said Juliet. 

“ Immediately,” he answered, “ in ten 
minutes the carriage will be ready.” All 
then is discovered, thought Juliet, “and 
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thus ends our illusive hopes of relief 
from the stranger’s interference.” 

The Count’s attendants were too numer¬ 
ous to render their feehle powers availing, 
and again were they forced to continue 
their route. It was evident that the Count 
had either obtained a knowledge of the 
stranger’s intentions, or had imbibed some 
suspicions concerning him, though he 
gave no explanation of his motives for the 
sudden alteration in his plan; but was 
more than usually taciturn. Lydia was 
sleepy, and Juliet’s thoughts were with the 
generous unknown. 
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CHAP. Xlli. . 

THE CHATEAU- 

THE Chateau de Urisac was situated- 
on the borders of France, embosomed in 
the stupendous Pyrenees, amidst trackless 
and almost inaccessible mountains. It 
was large, antique, and ruinous, aniT its 
high* turrets and broken battlements pro¬ 
claimed it to be of no modern architec¬ 
ture. It was an ancient scat of the Bri-> 
sac family, and had descended to the 
present possessor in regular succession 
from his ancestors. Seldom visited, marks 
of neglect were soon discernable, and 
at length it was almost wholly deserted. 

During the horrors of war, its remote 
situation had alone saved it from devasta* 
P 2 
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tion, it had escaped absolute pillage, but 
the hand of time had destroyed its splen¬ 
dour and left scarcely a vestige of magni¬ 
ficence. The scenery around it was wild, 
beautiful, and (romantic. The lofty Py¬ 
renees, their shadowy recesses, variegated 
rocks and valleys, and intricate passes, 
formed a view, bold, picturesque, and sur¬ 
prising to toe traveller, and presented a 
scene of complicated grandeur and wild¬ 
ness. 

This then was “the insulated residence, 
amidst rocks and mountains,” with which 
Captain ilurdington had threatened bis 
captives. So Juliet concluded, as the first 
view of the Pyrenean Chateau met her 
sight, while they wound up the woody 
side of a steep, above which the embattled 
towers seemed to frown over the neigh¬ 
bouring valleys. 

Lydi.-, who iv'ver scrupled asking any 
question that occurred to her, abruptly 
demanded of the Count, “ what place 
that was before them 
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<# Tt is/’ said lit*, “ the Chateau tie 
lirisac, and your future rcsi 1. nee.” 

She seemed horror struck, for the lofty 
walls and clustering towers made a most 
formidable appearance, from an angle in. 
the mountainous road which they were 
now ascending, and in spite of all her as¬ 
sumed courage, she burst into a violent fit 
of erving. 

The Count coolly added, in French, 
rf that she might quit it whenever she 
pleased.— She had only to accede to the 
terms of his friend, and the next day 
should see her at. liberty to leave lirisac.” 

She made no answer, for she seemed 
completely dismayed, and Juliet tried to 
soothe and dive, t her from dwelling on 
the fears which the tremendous appear¬ 
ance of the edifice created ; but all in 
vain, she gave way to the most bitter in¬ 
vectives and reproaches. 

The cool answers of the Count only 
more provoked her; she was lifted from the 
carriage into a high, walled, paved yard, 
P 3 
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before their angry dispute was terminated 
by the appearance of Captain Hardington, 
who was awaiting their arrival. How- 
ever expeditious had been their journey, it 
appeared, that he had preceded them, 
and when they entered the prison-like 
building before them, and heard the echo 
of their steps on the ancient marble pave¬ 
ment, even the fortitude of Juliet seemed 
.to forsake her. 

A female appeared.—An old woman, of 
a forbidding appearance, but she was 
English; and as the friendly accents met 
her..ear, Juliet could not help feeling 
soothed by the welcome sounds. A stran¬ 
ger to all that related to the Count and 
h:s family, she could not account for find¬ 
ing an English woman in his household, 
tor that he was the master here appeared 
evident. 

Alter some refreshments had been serv¬ 
ed, Susan was summoned, and the Count 
leading the way, while the servant, bear¬ 
ing a light, attended the Ladies, were led 



through a wide passage, terminated by a 
gothic staircase ; it ascended to a spacious 
gallery, at the end of which they stopped. 

The Count unclosed the door, and mo¬ 
tioned for Juliet to enter ; but when Ly¬ 
dia would have followed, lie prevented 
her, and Juliet with dismay saw herself 
alone in a large dreary chamber, and heard 
the dismal sound of a heavy iron bar clos¬ 
ed on her. The shrieks of Lyd ia too, 
reached her, and she joined in petitioning 
for at least being suffered to accompany 
her, but she was unattended to, and the 
screams of Lydia sounded on her eat. till 
she was borne away by the Count. Long 
she heard their steps, hut the closing of 
the intervening doors seemed to shut her 
out from every human being, and in unut¬ 
terable distress she sunk on a couch near 
the door. A lighted taper stood on the 
table, and the room had evidently been re¬ 
cently prepared for her reception. She 
looked at the gothic gloomy bed, with 
dark velvet hangings, and felt an insur- 
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xnountable repugnance to enter it. In ter¬ 
ror inexpressible for the fate of Lydia, 
more than herself, the night wore slowly 
away. She could not rest, nor did she 
attempt to undress, and the first gleams 
of ■ morning found her traversing lies 
chamber in all the horrors of uncertainty 
and the most dreadful anticipation. 

From her melancholy meditations, she 
was aroused, by a tremendous noise of 
yiolent blows. A door seemed suddenly 
to give way, and in a moment, fleet steps, 
succeeded by the voice of Lydia at her 
door, made her heart palpitate w ith anxious 
hope. The heavy bar was removed, and 
Lydia appeared •, she rushed into the 
chamber, her eyes swelled with crying, and 
.a large rusty poker in her hand. 

“ Thank God I have got to you once 
again, my dear, clear, Miss Monteith," 
said she, throwing her arms round her, 
" and never again shall they separate 
us.” 

How, my dear Lydia,” said Juliet, 
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“ have you been able to obtain your li 
berty ?” 

t£ How?" cried Lydia, interrupting her— 
“ why, by breaking the door open.— 
There have I been shut un all night, and 
expecting to be eaten up by the rats 'and 
the ghosts, for never did I hear such 
noises ; as soon as it was light, 1 resolved 
] would bo eon lined no longer, if ! could 
find any means of getting out; so i rum* 
inaged about and found this old rusty 
poker, almost as big as myself, and when 
I looked at the old crazy door, I was sure 
I could soon burst it open; so before that 
old witch could come again, I set about it; 
and I have brought the poker with me t<> 
serve another time, and now let them take 
me from you again if they dare.” 

Juliet inquired how 7 she had been 
treated— 

“Oh,” cried she, “ I have seen nobody 
but that ugly old witch; what horrid faces 
she will make when she sees the broken 
door, and iiuds I am gone; but never 
v 5 
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mind, I don’t care for her, now I am 
once more with you.”- 

Though rejoiced and thankful to find 
her in safety, Juliet was not sanguine in 
her expectations of their being permitted 
to continue together, for she had no doubt 
that it was a part of Ilardington’s plans 
to separate them. 

Alarm and want of sleep- had altered 
Lydia so much, that she felt assured she 
was ill, and her fears were soon confirmed j 
she complained of thirst and a violent 
pain in her head- Juliet persuaded her to 
rest on the bed she had not yet entered, 
and sat by her, till she heard the sound of 
approaching steps ; when old Susan, with 
looks of evident dismay, entered the room, 
followed by Captain Hardhigton. Though 
indignant, that he should think himself 
■authorised to enter her apartment, Juliet 
now wished to see him. The exploit of 
Lydia had been discovered by Susan on 
going to the room where she had left her ; 
for the great distance from the generally 
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inhabited part of the Chateau, and the 
numerous doors between, had prevented 
the noise being heard by them, and she 
immediately alarmed tire Count and his 
friend. They concluded what had really 
happened, that she had found her wav’ to 
Miss Monteith, and as her separate con¬ 
finement had probably been suggested 
only by a wish to intimidate her, they 
meerly laughed at her desperate attempt 
to resist them. Juliet assured Ilarding- 
ton, that Miss Hobblcton was seriously ill, 
and conjured him to allow her to remain 
where she then was. 

“ I wish to believe,’’ said she, “that, 
unjustifiable as has been your conduct, 
you are not destitute of common huma¬ 
nity, Let me then appeal to it, and im¬ 
plore you not to add to our sulferings by 
another separation.—Accustomed, as she 
lias been, to domestic comfort and indul¬ 
gence, the life of Miss Ilobblcton will be 
endangered by severity; and as it certainly 
will be required at ypur hands, it will 
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surely be better, as well as more humane, 
to permit my attendance on her.'’ 

However ill disposed to listen to any 
reasoning from Miss Monteith, he seemed 
not disinclined to accede to her wishes ; for 
be eaw, by Lydia’s quick breathing, and 
the feverish tinge of her complexion, that 
she was really ill; and he at length con¬ 
sented to retire and leave her to Juliet’s 
care. 

A bolt on the inside of the door, which 
she now discovered, secured them from 
any more unwelcome intruders. Break- 
last was brought them, and Juliet found 
ample employment in attending to Lydia, 
and in endeavouring to reconcile her to 
her present futc. 

She grew worse, and for several dismal 
days Juliet was terrified by the most fear¬ 
ful apprehensions. The fever was at times 
extremely high, and affected her senses, 
so that she scarcely knew her kind attend¬ 
ant. Her ideas wandered to far distant 
scetaes, and in her delirium she raved eon- 



tinually of the friends and the home from 
which the ocean divided her. Susan was 
the only person who visited them, and 
from her they learned, that the two gentle¬ 
men were generally absent during the 
greatest part of the day. 

When Lydia grew rather better, and 
was once more composed in mind, and 
Juliet could sufficiently collect her thoughts 
to converse, she questioned-Susan respect¬ 
ing her employer, and found that the 
mother of tlie Count de Brisac was an 
English woman, who had married young, 
and that Susan, an orphan, who had been 
brought up in the family, had accompa¬ 
nied her to France. 

Her dear Countess, she said, had been 
unhappy in her married life; the Count 
was a dissipated man, and had lived al¬ 
ways at Paris. Her parents were dead; and 
after the birth of her second child, she had 
retired to this Chateau, where she died.— 
The present Count and his sister were 



their only children ; and they had conti¬ 
nued at the Chateau ti-11 the death of their 
father; since which the young Lord had 
seldom been there. 

“And is his sister living r” asked Juliet. 

“ Ah, I wish I could answer you,” said 
Susan .—“ The Lady Angela has been lost 
to us for many years, and if her brother 
knows her fate, it is more than any other 
person does.” 

“ What, did he murder her then r” said 

Lvdia. 

•/ 

“ Oh, uo indeed,” said the old woman, 
her saijow countenance becoming paler at 
the suggestion ; “ I did not say that, but 
n:y latt; Lord was too gay to be rich, 
and the poor Lady Angola was to be forced 
into a convent, that the young Count 
might'be better provided for.—Poor thing! 
she resisted as long as she could ; but she 
was torn away from us at last, by force, 
and I suppose took the veil, for we never, 
heard of her afterwards.” 
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I dare say the Count murdered her," 
said Lydia, “ for he 4s wicked enough to 
do any thing.” 

Susan looked all astonishment at her 
boldness, but made no answer. 

“ Was Lady Angela handsome ?” asfked' 
Lydia. 

“ I thought her so, because I loved 
her,” answered Susan ; “ she looked as 
she really was, gentle and sweet tempered, 
and never even when she was unhappy, 
breathed a word of complaint or reproach 
against her brother.” 

She went on to relate many circum¬ 
stances of the story of the Lady Angela, 
and seemed much inclined to converse 
with her young charges ; except in not 
suffering them to escape from their con¬ 
finement; she. was attentive and kind to 
them. She said she was quite ignorant 
of the reasons of their being brought 
there, and as it was no business of hcr’s to 
question the propriety of her master’s 
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conduct, she should not interfere. All she 
had to do was to obey her Lord’s orders. 
She seemed to he wholly dependent on 
the Count, and in great awe of him. 

Lydia slowly recovered from her indis¬ 
position, and it was some weeks before re¬ 
turning health restored the naturally vivid 
blooYn of her complexion; but the anxiety 
of Juliet was at length relieved, and she 
saw with real comfort that every day ad¬ 
ded to her strength. When she was well 
enough to leave the room. Captain Ilard- 
ington desired to converse with her alone, 
but no entreaties or threats could se¬ 
parate her for a moment from Juliet, and 
he at length agreed, that Miss Monteith 
should accompany her to the apartment, 
where he and the Count usually sat. 
Here again he explained his views and 
wishes, and urgently solicited Lydia to 
suffer the ceremony to be immediately 
performed, offering either to make a tour 
on the continent, or to conduct her back 
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to England, he agreed that she should re¬ 
tain her friend Miss Monteith to reside 
with her if she wished it: in short there 
were no concessions which he would not 
grant if she would comply, but all in 
vain, Lydia would only answer, that* she 
hated him, and would never many, and 
not all Juliet’s previous admonitions to 
forbear exasperating him, could avail to 
restrain her impetuosity* 

Finding all entreaty useless, the Captain 
proceeded to threats. lie assured her, 
she should never quit the chateau but as 
his wife, menaced her with close confine¬ 
ment, and an entire separation from Juliet; 
an d advised her to consider, whether a 
marriage with him would not be preferable 
to a life passed in solitude and imprison¬ 
ment. Terrified, and almost disheartened, 
poor Lydia sunk into the arms of her 
friend with hysteric sobs; and Juliet, 
dreading lest her youth and inexperience, 
unable to endure such a prospect, should 
be wrought upon, by the artful repre- 
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sentations of Ilardington, to accede to his 
wishes, here intt rfered. She pleaded, that 
Lydia was unequal, from the effects of her 
late illness, to encounter severity, or to 
reason oil tlie subject; and she requested 
he would allow her at least time to reco¬ 
ver her health, before he urged a measure 
to which she appeared so averse. 

Knowing how entirely they were in his 
power, Juliet felt' that the utmost pru¬ 
dence on their part was requisite, and that 
violent opposition might only provoke 
him to precipitate the fate of poor Lydia; 
she everted all her courage to enable 
her to prevail on him to defer any farther 
conversation with Lydia till her strength 
was restored. 

Whether he thought Miss Monteith’s 
manner of speaking betokened less resolu¬ 
tion to oppose him than formerly, or 
whether he had devised any other plan, 
remained unknown ; but it is probable the. 
former was the case, and that, by allowing 
them time and opportunity to consider the 
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alternative, they would finally yield ; for 
they were permitted to return to their 
apartment ; and, the next morning, they 
understood ’from Susan that the Captain 
and his friend had quitted the Chateau for 
some days, and that she had received or¬ 
ders to guard them closely in their ab¬ 
sence. A sufficient number of servants 
was also left, to prevent the possibility of 
their departure ; though of this, Jlftr'dnig- 
ton well knew there was little fear. En¬ 
tire strangers to the country, it was im¬ 
possible that two unprotected young fe¬ 
males would attempt an enterprise, att nd- 
ed with such difficulties and dangers ; and 
doubtless he felt perfectly secure of their 
safety till his return, when urged by the 
Count to exchange the dreary loneliness 
of the Chateau for an excursion, to visit 
some friends with him at a distance, and, 
at the same time, to leave his captives to 
meditate on the alternative offered them. 

Relieved, by r their absence, from the 
hourly dread of persecution, Juliet’s 
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thoughts were now turned on the possibi¬ 
lity of quitting the, Chateau before their 
return, of reaching the ncardftt town, and 
there openly to apply to some person of 
consequence and power for protection ; 
but, ‘m the mean time, she endeavoured to 
alleviate the evils of confinement by every 
means in her power. 

She inquired of Susan if there were 
any books m the Chateau, and persuaded 
her to bring them a few from some old- 
book-cases in a remote part of it. 

Too soon she was convinced that her 
hopes of escape, unassisted, were vain. 
They were too well guarded to find ayiy 
opportunity; and even if they could, the 
massy fastenings forbade all chance of ef¬ 
fecting their purpose. The profound re¬ 
tirement in which they lived, and the 
rigid confinement they endured, were, 
however, favourable to Juliet’s wishes and 
intentions with regard to Lydia. The 
few books they had, she read with and ex¬ 
plained to her, A11 her own store of know- 
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ledge she endeavoured to recall, that, while 
the person of her pn'pjl was thus unjustly 
detained, her mind might be gaining ini- 
provement. 

By a steady perseverance in resistance, 
she had no doubt of ultimate emancipa¬ 
tion ; and she w r ns ardently desirous to re¬ 
turn some part of the vast debt of grati¬ 
tude she owed to Mr. Hobbleton, by re¬ 
storing his niece to him .better informed, 
and more fitted for the situation she was 
destined to support in life. Her hopes 
were not unfounded. Lydia seemed daily 
to improve in mind and person ; aiyl her 
increased attachment to Juliet, with the 
docility of her temper, and the quickness 
of her abilities, seemed to promise the 
realization of Juliet’s most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. 

She took an opportunity of impressing 
on Lydia’s mind, a conviction of the ill 
effects of improper conduct in any situa¬ 
tion ; and when she saw her give way to 
repining at her confinement, she reminded 
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her, that their misfortunes were the con¬ 
sequences of her ojjjTri imprudence. Her 
excursion to the fair had introduced her 
to Captain Hardington ; and the levity of 
her manners had encouraged him to be¬ 
lieve, that from her he would meet no op¬ 
position to his unwarrantable plans. 

One of the few amusements of Juliet 
to view the mountainous scenery 
from one of the windows of the apartment, 
to watch the different effects of the glare 
of day, the decline of the sun, and the 
sober twilight on the rocks; some of which, 
richly .clothed in moss, and some bare, 
rugged,' and stony, presented a variety of 
hues, as tinged by the different shades of 
light. Lydia was too young and too vola¬ 
tile to enter into Juliet’s feelings ; she had 
ne ver been taught to admire the beauties 
of nature, as a source of wonder, awe, and 
gruvjtude, to view them with the eye of 
reflection, or to mark their astonishing 
variation. No careful parent had suggest¬ 
ed the idea of the Creator, as inseparably 
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connected with liis works; nor bade her 
learn to adore him*bile contemplating 
the wondrous bounties lavished on the 
globe forme?! by his hand! but to Juliet 
such meditations were familiar, and she 
sought anxiously to render the min'd of 
Lydia more deeply impressed, by subjects 
of higher importance, than those which 
had hitherto merely glanced over the sur 
face. 

To her inexpressible satisfaction, she 
found her, not merely grateful for the exer¬ 
tion, but desirous to retrieve her past er¬ 
rors by making a better use of her time. 
Insensibly she grew less boisterous in her 
manners ; and though still lively and droll, 
by degrees acquired more gentleness and 
propriety of deportment, than Juliet bad 
ever dared to hope she would possess. She 
would sometimes, with her wonted hu¬ 
mour, laugh at the alteration she was 
conscious of in herself. 

“ Oh, if ever we should be restored to 
dear England,” said she, “ how my good 



uncle will stare at the change there is in 
me, and what wopders will not he attri¬ 
buted to you. lie always thought you a 
.model of all that is good; and now I really 
think, the least he can do will be, to offer 
himself to your acceptance, out of pure 
gratitude for the benefits you have con¬ 
ferred on liis niece.” 


end or VOL. II. 






